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BITBRATVURA 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


THE TOWN RESIDENCE OF HER MAJESTY, QUEEN VICTORIA. 

The following description is prepared to illustrate the Plate presented to the 
readers of the ALBION. 

We this day present our Readers with a view of the splendid edifice which is 
the metropolitan abode of our beloved Queen ; in which art and taste have been 
largely engaged to make it appropriate for royalty, and where, we trust, that 
beauty and fashion, loyalty and bravery,wi!l long continue to resort, as the best 
emaments of the British Court, and the correct designations of Britain’s daugh- 
ters and sons. , 

To John Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, afterwards created Duke of Normanby 
and Buckinghamshire, and whose name will ever be recorded as one of Eng- 
land’s brighest gems, this palace owes its name. Sheffield stands distinguish- 
ed as a Soldier, a Statesman, a Critic, and a Poet. It was for the accom- 
modation of his wife, a natural daughter of King James II., that he caused 
the original edifice to be erected. To this lady he was most tenderly attached, 
and the most minute attention was paid to her particular convenience in its 
constriction. We believe it was originally called Arlington House, having 
been built before the dukedom of Buckingham was conferred upon him, and 
was afterwards changed to Buckingham house when he received the additional 
step in rank, 

The author of ‘ Public Buildings of London’ observes, concerning the old 
Buckingham House, that “ Little as there was to admire in it, there was nothing 
to excite criticism particularly against it, since it made no pretension of any 
kind. It was dull, dowdy, and decent, nothing more than a large, substantial, 
and respectable looking red brick house ; quite unsophisticated in its appear- 
anee,with the exception that it was garnished in the centre with four Corinthian 
stone pilasters, in a taste partaking more of the Dutch than the classical style: 
nevertheless such intermixture of brick and stone, has been regarded rather as 
a beauty than otherwise, by one critic, M. Quatremere de Roissy, who gives it 
as his opinion that red brick serving as a ground to columns and entablatuyes, 
sets them eff to greater advantage. Mast certainly such contrast 6? -¢dlour 
and material does rendex the stone dressings more conspicuous, ard where it 
is in unison with the style employed, such intermixture of material may be re- 
sorted to with advantage; but wherever orders—either Greek or Italian—are 
employed, the effect is apt to be harsh and crude, as well as to partake of mean- 
ness.” 

Arlington or Buckingham House was erected in 1703, on the site of what 
was originally called the Mulberry Gardens, at the western extremity of St 
James’s Park. The duke died in 1721, leaving one son, Edmond, who dying 
in 1735, the line of Sheffield became extinct. It is to be presumed that the 
heirs at law had no extraordinary predilection for an edifice not connected with 
their hereditary possessions, and therefore on the marriage of King George III. 
with the princess Charlotte ef Mecklenburg Strelitz, (Queen Charlotte) it was 
purchased, and became the town residence of that illustrious lady. In the old 
Palace of Buckingham house were born all the children of George III., exeept 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV. 

The last named sovereign entertained magnificent ideas in architecture,and re- 
solved on effecting certain improvements both on the palace itself,and on the ad- 
joining grounds. Accordingly the services of that eminent architect,John Nash, 
Eeq., were put in requisition ; the original building was entirely remodelled and 
enlarged,—but not razed to the foundations—and the present splendid structure 
was built, having new the title of 

THE QUEEN'S PALACE IN ST. JAMES’S PARK. 

“ The centre of this building is a parallellogram, from each side of which 
extends a wing, the whole forming three sides ef a square. The basement 
story is of the Doric order of architecture, and the upper part of the elegant 
Corinthian. At the ond of each wing there isa pediment, with groups of 
figures illustrative of the arts and sciences. On the left wing are placed sta- 
tues of History, Geography, and Astronomy ; and on the right, Painting, Mu- 
sic, and Architecture. The Pediment in the centre of the building contains 
the Royal Arms, above which are statues of Neptune, Commerce, and Naviga- 

tion. Around the entire building, and above the windows, is a frieze, combi- 
ning ina scroll the rose, shamrock, and thistle.’—Leigh’s Picture of Lon- 
don, 1839. ; 

It must be confessed that the distinguished architect,—for, to such epithet 





j his various public works in London entitle him—has not escaped censure with 


regard to this edifice, and in truth it is liable on many accounts to severe ani- 
madversion, both as tothe interior and exterior ef the building. On these, 
however, there is no eccasion te enlarge, inasmuch as with all the drawbacks 
which architectural critism can bring against it, it is truly a palace worthy to 
bea regal abode. The author first referred to says “Mr. Nash appears to 
have sat down to his drawing board, without previous grasp of the subject, 
without any preparatory study, further, perhaps, than his studies for the facades 
in Regent Street ; without feeling in the slightest degree inspired to energy by 
the thought thst the oppertunity was then befere him of achieving a worthy 
monument of architecture, or being incited to exertion by the apprehension of 
failure.” On this head it may be observed that Mr. Nash had numerous and 
great difficulties to contend with, seme of which were altogether insuperable, 
and that he has effected this work, in a great measure, in the very face of them. 
Jn the first plaze he had to alter upon the same site, and could not commence 
with an original foundation ; secondly his Royal master was the principal ar- 
chitect, against whese will it would have been useless to oppose himself, and 
thirdly that the prefessional architect was under the necessity of making conti- 
nual alterations whilst the work was in progress, in order to fall in with the 
king's desires, which changed frequently in the course of the business. 

The completion of the work devolved finally on Mr, Blore, a tasteful archi- 
seet, who has greatly improved upon the original plans, and the entire ex 
has been little shert of £700,000 sterling. 
magnificent Royal residence we ehall again avail ourselves of Leigh’s work, 


which is at once comprehensive and brief: and of the work which we firet 
quoted. 


Jlore f » 2 . = ‘ 
Mr. Blore found it necessary to extend the wings, to add to the gerden front, 


pense | 
q } , 
In describing the interior of this | 


OOOO i 
and to form a more commodious staircase from the kitchens to the dining room ; | loon, running nearly the whole length of the palace, directly in the centre, 
besides intreducing light into various parts of the building, which before were | being 164 feet, by 28. It is lighted by three parallel ranges of sky-lights, de- 
low and gloomy. corated with tracery and eastern pendents, assuming a very pleasing appear- 
The entrance-hall, though low, is very splendid ; it is paved with variegated | ance. Over the mantel-piece are carved heads of the great artists of antiquity ; 
marble, bordered with a scroll of Sienna, centred with puce-coloured rosettes. | and the floor is formed of panelled oak. 
The walls are of Scagliola, and the ceiling is supported by forty-four white | Most of the pictures in this Gallery were formerly in Carleton house, the re- 
marble columns decorated with Cerinthian capitals of Mosaic Gold. sidence of his late Majesty George IV. when Prince of Wales. Among therm 
This hall 1s not without some degree of effect, owing te its being on a lower | are highly admired paintings by Kammel du Jardin, Berghem, Cuyp, Paul 
level than those divisions of the plaw which are in eontiauationof it, and which, | Potter, Vandeveldt, Teniers, De Hooge, Mieris, Wouvermans, Ostade, Metzu, 
disclosing themselves beyond the columns as the spectator advances, impart } Gerard Douww, Rembrandt, Wandyke, De Loutherbourg, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
considerable scenic quality to the design. In the day time the hall receives its | Sir David Wilkie, gc. gc. 
principal light from the upper part of the staircase, for it derives comparative- | The octagon chapel has been converted into an armoury. The north wing 
ly little from the windows, owing to these being so few, and to the great depth | is appropriated to the Queen and her attendants. Two new wings have lately 
of the portico before them. This defect, if it be one—which may very fairly | been added, the one to the south forming a guard-house capable of holding twe 
be questioned—is redeemed in the eye of the artist by the brilliancy of the stair- | or three hundred men, entirely concealed from public view: the other a private 
case, where the light is concentrated, and is rendered all the more powerful by | entrance. The'garden front is the most pleasing in effect, presenting a sim. 
the demi jour of the fore-ground : while on the side facing the entrance, the | ple elevation, with no unpleasant recession of parts to attract yet disappeint 
depth of shadow behind the columns in the hall completes the chiaroscuro of | the vision. 
the picture, The grand entrance in front of the palace consists in an arch of white mar- 
“« Where gleam and gloom their magic spell combine.” ble, modelled from that of Constantine of Rome, and ornamented with seulp- 
The space thus partially opened to the hall not only produces much pictu- | ture by Bailey, and Westmacott. The central bronze gate is rematkably 
resque variety, combined with an agreeable species of intricacy, but also contri- | handsome. On each side of the arch a semicircular railing, ornamented with 
butes not a little to the idea of magnitude in the plan, and not the less so be- | mosaic gold, extends to the wings. 
cause its full extent does not reveal itself until it is entered, when the specta- Our view has, for its fore-greund, the western end of St. Jame~" rark, and 
tor finds himself in the centre of another long hall, with a vista on either hand | the Court; on these therefore we may give a few words of description, and 
of him terminating in a nearly octagonal tribune, whose diameter is somewhat | shall again avail ourselves of the accurate Leigh, 
less than the width of the centre division. “ Sr. Janes’ Parx was a complete marsh till the time of Heary VIII, who 
Behind the hall is a vestibule of considerable length,forming a sculpture gal- having built St. James’ Palace, enclosed it, laid it out in walks. and, collect- 
lery, against the sides of which are thirty two columns, similar to those in the ing the waters, gave the new enclosed ground and building the name of St. 
entrance-hall. In the centre of the vesiibuie is the door of the libraries, a | James’. Jt was afterwards much improved by Charles I], who employed Le 
handsome suite of three rooms, looking inte this garden; to the right are | Notre to add several fields, to plant rows of lime-trees, and to lay out the 
private apartments of the queen, and the staircase leading te them; and to the Mall, which i¢ a vista of half a mile in length, at that time formed into a hol- 
left are the queen’s study, and three rooms for secretaries, &c. Returning to | low, smooth walk, skirted by a wooden border, with an iron héop at the further 
the hall, to the left of the entrance is the grand staircase, the stairs of whieh end, for the purpose of playing a game with a ball called a mall. He formed 
are of solid blocks of white marble, and the rail is richly formed of Mesaic le canal 100 feet broad and 2800 feet long, with a decoy and other ponds for- 
gold and mahogany. A new grand staircase has been recently eonstructed for | wates-fowl. Succeeding kings allowed the people the privilege of walking 
the facility of egress at the state parties. The staircase ascends on either side | here ; and William III in 1699 granted the neighbouring inhabitants a passage- 
of the lantern-hall (which is adorned with four bassi-relievi after Stothard) and | into it from Spring Gardens. In 1814 the return of peace was celebrated 
leads to the state-rooms, which though somewhat fantastie, are very splendid. | here by fireworks, boat-races, illuminations, and other demonstrations of joy. —- 
The grand saloon, or principal drawing-room, is adorned with Corinthian A pagoda-bridge was erected ever the canal, but constracted of such slight ma- 
columns of imitation /apis lazuli, with gilt capitals supporting a rich cornice | gerials, that it was obliged to be taken down in 1820. In 1828 the appearance 
and frieze. The floor is inlaid with satin and amboyna wood. | of the Park was materially improved. he central portion was laid out in 
If this saloon strikes the eye of the common observer by its general splender and | walks and shrubberies, the canal assumed a more picturesque form, being 
sumptuousness, to that of the admirer of art it offers a more refined and intel- | made to flow round an island at each extremity, with a choice collection of 
lectual enjoyment, in the contemplation of the three beautiful subjects in re | aquatic birds belonging to the Ornithological Society ; and the whole was sur- 
lievo by Pitts, who in this and the two adjoining rooms has given incontestable | rounded by an iron railing, with gates for the daily admission of the public.” 
proof of his powers of graceful and poetical conception. In this room, the bas- There are many public seats disposed in various parts of these beautiful’ 


relief on the side facing the bow, represents Eloquence ; that onthe south side, grounds, but, besides them, many individuals attend with chairs which are let 
Pleasure ; and that on the opposite side, Harmony. The last mentioned sub- 


ject was intended to be allusive te the purpose of an adjoining apartment which 
was originally intended to be appropriated as a music-room, but is now general- 
ly styled the yellow drawing room,—of which, we shall speak presently. 








for temporary accommodation, for the small gratuity of a penny each. 

The view has been taken from the south side ef the Canal, the position being 
| about one third the length of the Canal from the eastern end, consequently we 
; | see the eastern and southern parts of the building. Atashort distanee from 

The green drawing room, hung with rieh damask drapery, and gold bullion | the southern extremity and near “ Buckingham gate,”—not visible in the draw- 
fringe. is divided by gilt pilasters. It is ornamented with portraits of the | ing—wes the Guard room ef a subaltern’s guard ; and lounging soldiers, and 
house of Hanover, and two precious cabinets. idle people used to be sees loitering there. That hasbeen altogether removed ; 

The yellow or south drawing-room has columns of deep red imitation marble, | the guard is now stationed as before-mentioned in the extreme southern wing 
and mirrors of great size. of the palace, and all is order, neatness, and decorum. Near the northern ex- 

Like the grand saloon this room has a series of Sculptures by the same ta- treme wing the road runs, connecting the Mall of St. James’ Park with Hyde 
lented artist, forming twelve reliefs, descriptive of the origin and progress of | Park. The road forms a south-western boundary to the Green Park, and: is 
Pleasure, viz. Love awakening the Soul te Pleasure—The Soul in the Bower | terminated at Piccadilly by a splendid arch, upon the model of the celebrated : 
of Fancy—The Pleasure of Decoration—The Invention of Music—The Plea- | arch of Trajan in Rome. The groups in the half distance betwoen the water 
sure of Music—The Dance—The Masquerade—The Drama—The Contest for | 


‘ | and the palace may be supposed to be enjeying the beautiful view eastwards, 
the Palm—The Palm resigned—The Struggle for the Laure|—The Laurel ob- consisting of the fine ornamental piece of water, the walks, shrubberies, cem- 
tained. 


: pany, and terminated at the eastern extremity by the Horse Guards (or war- 

In the above suite of peetical allegories, where the’personifications are repre- office,) flanked on the north side by the Admiralty, and on the south by the 
sented under the form of children, or youthful genii, the artist has manifested | Treasury ; all of which are fine buildings in different styles of architectere. 
great taste and ingenuity, as well as readiness of invention. This room com-|  [p order to render more clear and intelligible the details of this fine view, 
municates with her Majesty's private apariments ; accordingly it is that by | we shall shortly recapitulate the more prominent points. 
which she enters the sta'e rooms, and where the more distinguished visitors are’ The Standard of England is placed as floating over the centre of the north 
permitted to present themselves to her. wing, which is appropriated to the private apartments of her Majesty. This 

The whole of these apartments are superbly furnished and have lustres of | wing is in a great measure hiddem by the Arch of Constantine which is im 
great beauty. Besides these are the state and private dining-rooms. the foreground of the picture and by the law of perspective must in a degree 

The Drawing Room on the south side of the Saloon is a spacious apartment, | hide the wing behind it. A soldier is on guard, placed in the centre of the mid~ 
being 68 feet long ; it is therefore made use of as a Ball-roem, and so named in | gie arch. The Grand Entrance will be known by the magnificent pediment 
the official accounts of her Majesty's Parties. Here the shafts are of bright | with eight pillars, placed two and two. Two persons on horseback have just 
crimson Scagliola, with gilded bases and mouldings. The window draperies are passed the line between the eye and the grand entrance. The two pedimente 
of crimson velvet, and the walls are hung with figured silk. The ceiling is forming the extremes of the lofty part of the edifice in the Drawing, are the 
curved elliptically, and within the arches thus produced above the cornice are | ends of the wing, of the main building ;—as small party of soldiers are just 
three reliefs, representing the apotheosis of the threo great British poets, Spen- passing the southern ene, in the drawing, and a carriage is nearly in line with 
cer, Shakspeare, and Milton. Each of these compesitions comprises a number | the northern one, and of the lower erections which entirely terminate the build- 
ef figures besides the principal one, and the extremities of the eurved compart- | ing, the southern one is the guard room before- mentioned, and the northern 
ment, containing it, is filled up with exceedingly rich and graceful arabesque | one is the Queen’s private entrance. The grand entrance is effected by pes- 
foliage, which serves as a tastefully fancied framing to enclose the groups. sing through the Arch of Constantine and alongs sweep half round the front 

The Dining room adjoins the preceding apartment, and is nearly of the same | court. The small island in the water in front is formed artificielly, and with 
extent, or, including the side-board alcove, somewhat more, its length being 60 | j1s shrubbery is a beautiful ornament, whilst at the same time it furnishes 
feet clear of the alcove, and 72 with it. This room is more simply decorated | shelter to the aquatic birds which are placed here. The promenaders have no 
than the others, though its walls are hung with silk, which, if not exactly an } access to sither of the islands, but the walka are every way commodious, com- 
appropriate and characteristic style of fitting up for a banqueting reem, is is | fortable, and presenting changes of scene. Of these the groups are innumera- - 


| this instance excusable, because it serves to keep up some degree of unity in | ble, from an early hour of the morning till very late in the evening ; and none 
are denied admission who behave with decorum. They may repose on the 


; 
| the suite, and to give to this room the air of being another drawing room, 











} 








whereas otherwise the nuiuber of evening rooms would be reduced to three. grass or on the seats, at thei! pleasure, and are only interdicted frem doing 
The throne-room is richly gilt and hung with crimson silk, the ceiling em- | mischief to the premises or committing any outrage on propriety. 
| possed with great magnificence, and the frieze contains basst-relievt, by Bailey, We have thus given as suce netly and ele arly as lay in our power a full - 
| after designs by Stotherd, representing the wars of York and Lancaster. The | scription of this magn ficent edifice, worthy to be the residence of « Britich 
} imperial throne is placed in the slcove at the end of the apartment. | Meonerct rue that architecturally considered there may be objectionab! 
From this splendid room a door leads into the picture-gallery, a noble sa-' points, as where it eed are there not'—but presenting on the whole, a couy 
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«ded which has seldom if ever been matched. The royal projector of this grand 
design, did not survive to enjoy it, but it passes now, under happy auspices, to 
be the abode of our youthful Queen in that condition of her domestic life in 
which we are sure she has the fervent wishes of millions for her happiness du- 
ering a long course of years. Ere this time she may have honoured the happy 
Prince Albert with her hand; and, from the union, a continuation of the line 
which has given prosperity to the British Empire, to.which its subjects are ar- 
dently attached, and towards which they confidently loek for the maintenance 
of civil and political liberty may be hoped. May herreign be long and glorious, 
and may her children and her children’s children, through long generations, be 
ethe pride and honour of our native land! 





THE PICTORIAL SHAKSPEARE. 
Vol. I. Histories. London, Knight 4 Co. 


Pictorial illustrations may either be facts or fancies; the former setting 
‘before us the realities which constitute the background and adjuncts of the 
poet's picture, and thus facilitating the efforts of imagination to give form, a 
ture, and position to the characters ; the latter, taking a higher aim, profess to 
represent the ideal with the pencil. The success of the fanciful illustrator 
rarely bears any proportion to the daring of his attempt ; for the very essence 
of fancy is to know no limits,—beyond the furthest point of its perfection a 
shadowy infinity is opened to view—when it has aggravated all known ele- 
ments of moral or physical loveliness, it dwells not upon these so much as up- 
on “ the others besides,” of which it seems to catch a vague and distant glim- 
“‘mering. Thus in the work before us, though we admit the general merit of 
Mr. Harvey's designs, we feel grieved and annoyed that he should have pre- 
sumed to substitute bis crude pencil realities for our own beautiful imaginings ; 
che has not given us, and he could not give us our Juliet, our Miranda, our 
Desdemona; we could not pourtray them ourselves, even had we his facility of 
hand, for there are idealities whose existence is perilled when we attempt to, 
embody them. Bat the facts which this edition brings before us—the illus- 
tration of places, manners, costume—more than compensate for the failure of 
the fancies ; they give life and reality to the descriptions. Such illustrations, 
instead of limiting the imagination, give it fresh impulse. The facts necessary 
to the full enjoyment of our great dramatist are here ably and admirably illus- 
trated. On all points of scerery, manners, and costume, this edition is an 
authority without a rival, and likely to continue so—at least for the present 
ageneration a ee ; 

‘But though this edition derives its name from its pictorial illustrations, these 
do not constitute its sole, and scarcely its highest merit. The commentaries 
of the editor display knowledge without pedantry, sagacity without dogma- 
tism, and are “‘ written in a spirit of reverence, seeking to understand and de- 
fi e what the poet wrote,” rather than of presumption, which believes that it 
is as easy to amend as to disparage. He has shown that enthusiasm may be 
“reconciled to common sense, and that high admiration may exist without idola- 
try. 

‘This, the first volume, contains the historical plays ;—The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona—King John—Romeo and Juliet—Love’s Labour Lost—Richard 
If.—Henry 1V., Parts 1 and 2—and Henry V. It has been often urged, as 
if disparagingly, that Shakspeare was indebted to others for the general out- 
line of many of these dramas. This might be admitted, we think, without at 
all affecting the high character which his countrymen claim for him; the tri- 
umph of genius is not in absolute creation—in the evoking of something out of 
nothing, were such an achievement possible—but in giving the stomp and im- 
‘press of itself to materials at the command of everybody ; absorbing, purify- 
ing. and amalgamating the rough ores which, without such a process, would 
have been worthless or unknown. The Agamemnon is not less the work of 
ZEschylus, because “the tale of Troy divine” was sung by Homer; the trilo- 
gy of the (Edipus would not be depreciated, had the fortunes of his fated fa- 
mily been sung by a thousand Theban bards before they were appropriated by 
the Athenian dramatist; the rainbow is not less the child of heaven because 
the drops of which it is composed have been exhaled from earth, and are only 
rendered glorious by reflected light. So far are we from deeming the character 
of Shakspeare injured by tracing him to his source, that we like nothing 
better in this edition than the illustrations which it offers of the baser metal 

whica his genius transmuted into gold. 

The tragedy of Romeo and Juliet, as is well known, is one of those founded 





or previous imaginative works—whether ona novel, or the Palace of Pleasure, 
is a matter of little consequence ; that he was ‘‘ wretchedly misled in his ca- 
tastrophe,” because te had not read Luigi da Porto, is an absurdity worthy of 
refutation, and we cannot do better than quote the observations of the present 
editor :-— 

** Warton says, Shakspeare, misled by the English poem, missed the oppor- 
tunity of introducing a most affecting scene by the natural and obvious con- 
clusion of the stury. In Luigi’s novel, Juliet awakes from her trance in the 
tomb before the death of Romeo” Shakspeare misled! Shakspeare missing 
the opportunity! Shakspeare working in the dark! Let us see what has been 
done by those who were not ‘ misled,’ and who seized upon ‘the opportunity.’ 
Garrick has written sixty lines of good, orthodox, commonplace dialogue be- 

‘ tween Romeo and Juliet in the tomb, in which Romeo, before he begins to 
—_ talks very much in the style of Shenstone’s shepherds,—as, for exam- 
“ple :— 

‘ And all my mind was happiness and thee.’ 
Garrick, moreover, has omitted all such Shaksperian images as would be of- 
fensive to superfine ears, such as— 

‘ here, here will I remain, 

With worms that are thy chamber-maids. 

“And yet, with all his efforts to destroy the beautiful, and all his managerial 
skill to thrust forward that species of pathetic which the actor delights in, for 
the purpose of exhibiting himself and bringing down the galleries, Romeo and 
Juliet, according to Mrs. Inchbald, ‘ seldom attracts an elegant audience. The 
company that frequent the side-boxes will not come to a tragedy, unless 
to weep in torrents; and Romeo and Juliet will not draw even a copious show- 
er of tears... Why no! The vulgar pathos that Garrick had daubed over 
Shakspeare’s catastrophe,with the same skill with which a picture dealer would 
mend a Correggio, only serves to make the beauty, that he has been constrained 
to leave untouched, more unintellible to ‘ the company that frequent the side- 
boxes.’ The whole thing has become out of keeping. Instead of the sweet- 
ness that ‘ ends witha long deep sigh, like the breeze of the evening,’ we have 
@ rant about ‘cruel cursed fate,’ which shrieks like the gusty wind in the chinks 
of a deserted and poverty-stricken hut. Instead of that beautiful close, in 
which ‘the spring and the winter mect; winter assumes the character of 
spring, and spring the sadness of winter,’ we have here a fierce storm ;—‘ such 
sheets of fire, such bursts ; of horrid thunder,—which produces the effect of 
mere physical terror. Instead of ‘the flower that is softly shed on the earth, 
yet putting forth undying odours,’ we have the rank and loathsome weeds of 
the charnel-house. It is some praise to our age that any new attempts to‘ im- 
prove’ Shakspeere would not be telerated.”’ 

In the novel and poem we have an interesting tale of true love, such as 
might have occurred in any age and country where angry feelings prevailed. In 
Shakspeare we have the eternal straggle between the two principles of our na- 
ture—between the carnal, clinging to the earth its mother, and the spiritual, 
espiring to heaven its home ; not discussed in philosophic abstraction, but living, 
breathing, existing in circumstances; fixed onthe one side to time and place, 
soaring on the other to that eternity where the contest which oecupies man 
from his eradle to his grave can alone terminate. Mr. Knight’s commentary on 
this subject is equally true and beautiful :— 

‘As we approach the catastrophe, the poetical cast of Romeo’s mind be- 
comes even more clearly defined than in the earlier scenes. It was first fan- 

-ciful,then imaginative, then impassioned—but when deep sorrow has been added 
to his love, and he treads upon the threshhold of the world of shadows, it puts 
on even a higher character of beauty. We have elsewhere spoken of the cele- 
brated speech of the ‘ Apothecary ;’ refusing to believe that it forms an excep- 
tion to the general character of the beauty that throws its rich evening light 
over the closing scenes. The gentleness of Romeo is apparent, even while ae 





‘The time and my intents are savage wild ;’ 

for he adds, with a strong effort, to his faithful Balthazcr, 
‘ Live and be prosperous, and farewell, good fellow,’ 
His entreaties to Paris—‘O begone!’--are full of the same tenderness. He 
a to fight with him—he slays him—but he almost weeps over 
im, as: 
: ‘One writ with me in suur misfortune’s book.’ 
The remainder of Romeo’s speech in the tomb, is, as Coleridge has put it, 
“the master example, how beauty can at once increase and modify passion,’ 
‘O here, 

Will I set up my everlasting rest, 

And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars, 

From this world-wearied flesh.’ 
This is the one portion of the ‘ melancholy elegy on the frailty of love, from its 
own nature and external circumstances,’ which Romeo sings before his last 


sleep And how beautifully is the corresponding part sung by the waking and 
dying Juliet :— 





She Albion. 


* What’s here! a cup, clos’d in my true love's hand ! 

Poison, I see, hath been his timeless end— 

Ocburl! drink all, and leave no friendly drop, 

To help me after !—I will kiss thy lips ; 

Haply some poison yet doth hang on them 

To make me die with a restorative.’ 
They have paid the penalty of the fierce hatreds that were engendered around 
them, and of their own precipitancy. But their misfortunes and their loves have 
healed the enmities of which they were the victims. ‘ Poor sacrifices!’ Ca- 
pulet may now say, 

‘O, brother Montague, give me thy hand.’ 
They have left a peace behind them which they could not taste themselves. 

But their first ‘‘rash and wnadvis’d” contract was elevated into all that was 


pure and beautiful, by their after sorrows and their constancy; and in happier 


regions their affections may put on that calmness of immortality which the an- 
cients typified in their allegory of Love and the Soul.” 

King John is also founded, and even more literally, on plays which had long 
had possession of the stage :— 

“The King John of Shakspere (says Mr. Knight) is not the King John of 
the historians, which Shakspere had unquestionably studied ; itis not the King 
John of his own imagination, casting off the trammels which a rigid adoption 
of the facts of those historians would have imposed upon him ; but it is the 
King John, in the conduct of the story, in the juxta-position of the characters, 
and in the catastrophe,—in the historical truth, and in the historical error,—of 
the play which preceded him some few years. This, unquestionably, was not 
an eccident. I: was not what, in the vulgar sense of the world, is called a pla- 
giarism. It was a submission of his own original powers of seizing upon the 
feelings and understanding ef his audience, to the stronger power of habit in 
the same audience. The history of John had been familiar to thei for almost 
half acentury. The familiarity had grown out of the rudest days of the dra- 
ma, and had been established in the period of its comparative refinement, which 
immediately preceded Shakspere. The old play of King John was, in all like- 
lihood, a vigorous graft upon the trunk of an older play, which ‘ occupies an in. 
termediate place between moralities and historical plays,’—that of ‘ Kynge 
Johan,’ by John Bayle, written probably in the reign of Edward VI. Shakspere, 
then, had to choose between forty years of stage tradition, and the employment 
of new materials. He took, upon principle, what he found ready to his hand.” 

As this old play of Bayle’s has been lately published by the Camden Society, 
(Athen. No 605,) the reader has an opportunity of comparing it with Shak- 
speare’s. Virgil boasted that he extracted gold from the ore of Ennius, but 
Bale had not much to reward the labour of washing and sifting. The character 
of Fauleonbridge is, in the more ancient tragedy, that of a gasconading bully 
—he commands no sympathy ; while in Shakspeare his courage is finely tem- 
pered by an invate sense of justice ; his exuberaxt animal spirits softened and 
modified by impulses of tenderness and humanity, as inthe scene where he 
charges Hubert with Arthur’s death :— 

‘Tt is this instinctive justice in Faulconbridge, (says Mr. Knight)—this readi- 
ness to uplift the strong hand in what he thinks a just quarrel,—this abandon- 
ment of consequences in the expression of bis opinions,—that commands our 
sympathies for him whenever he appears upon the scene. The motives upon 
which he acts are entirely the antagonist motives by which John is moved. We 
have, indeed, in Shakspere none of the essay-writing contrasts of smaller au- 
thors. We have no asserters of adverse principles made to play at see-saw, 
with reverence be it spoken, like the Moloch and Belialof Milton. But, after 
some reflection upon what we have read, we feel that he who leapt into Cceur 
de Lion’s throne, and he who hath ‘a trick of Coeur de Lion’s face,’ are as op- 
posite as if they were the formal personifications of subilety and candour, cow- 
ardice and courage, cruelty and kindline:s. The fox and the lion are not more 
strongly contrasted than John and Faulconbridge; and the poet did not make 
the contrast by accident. And yet with what incomparable management are 
John and the Bastard held together as allies throughout these scenes. In the 
onset the Bastard receives honour fromthe hands of John,—and he is grateful. 
In the conclusion he sees his old patron, weak indeed and guilty, but surround- 
ed with enemies, and he will not be faithless. When John quails before the 
power of a spiritual tyrant, the Bastard stends by him in the place of a higher 
and a better nature.” 

One source of popular error in respect to Shakspeare is, judging of his cha- 
racters from their representations on the stage. The stage versions of the dra- 
mas are sullied by absurd altevations; and in many of the characters, as now 
represented, the author would scarcely recognize his owncreations. Mr. Knight 


has directed attention to this great evil in his eble analysis of the character of 
Falstaff :— 


‘Palstaff, the ‘unimitated, unimitable Falstaff,’ was the poetical creation | 


that was absolutely necessary to the conduct of the great dramatic action,—the 
natural transformation of ‘the mad-cap Prince of Wales’ into King Henry V. 
So, indeed, were, all the satellites which revolve round Falstaff, sharing and re- 
flecting his light. It is the perfect characterization of this drama which makes 
the incidents consistent: the characters cannot live apart from the incidents ; 
the incidents cannot move on without the characters. If we attempt to unravel 
the characters, and the complicated character of Falstaff especially, without re- 
ference to the incidents, we are speedily in a labyrinth. The vulgar notion of 
Falstaff, for example, is the stage notion. Mrs. Inchbald traly remarks, ‘To 
many spectators, all Falstaff’s humour is comprised in his unwieldy person.’ 
But the same lady adopts an equally vulgar stage generalization, and calls him 
the ‘cowardly Falstaff.’ The ‘wit’ of Falstaff, though slightly received into 
the stage conception ef the character, is a very vague notion, compared with 
the bulk and the cowardice of Falstaff Mrs Inchbald (we are quoting from 
her prefaces to the acted plays) says, ‘The reader who is éoo refined to laugh 
at ihe wit of Sir John, must yet enjoy Hotspur’s picture of acoxcomb.’ The 
refinement of the players is even more sensitive ; for they altogether leave out 
in the representation the scene where Falstaff and the prince alternately stand 
forthe King and Harry—a scene to which nothing of comic that ever was writ- 
ten, except, perhaps, a passage or two in Cervantes, can at all approach, The 
players, however, are consistent. Their intolerance of poetry and of wit are 
equal. Not a line do they keep of the matchless first scene of the third Act, 
than which Shakspere never wrote anything more spirited, more individualized, 
more harmonious. But we are digressing. Falstaff, then, we see in the rude 
general conception of his character is fat, cowardly, and somewhat witty. The 
players always double and quadruple the author's notion of his fat and his cow- 
ardice ; and they kindly allow usa modicum of his wit. To be fat and to be 
cowardly, and even to have some wit, would go far to make an excellent butt 
for a wild young prince ; but they would not make a Falstaff. These qualities 
would be, to such a prince as Shakspere has conceived, little better than Bar- 
dolph’s nose, or the Drawer’s ‘anon, anon, sir.’ To understand Falstaff, how- 
ever, we must take him scene by scene, anid incident by incident, we must 
study his character in its development by the incidents.” 

The true canon by which the poet should be estimated, has been simply ‘ut 
powerfully stated by Coleridge, ‘‘ working in the spirit of nature by evolving 
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| most religious prince, Darma, ihe third son of Kosjusoo; though we might ra- 
tionally perhaps suggest that the tradition only intimates, by a figure, that the 
said Darma was a peering botanist ; and are quite willing to believe that the 
| portrait prefixed to Kempfer Amenitates Exotice—which, however, we never 
| saw—is a very good likeness of the worihy old gentleman. It is enough for 
| us—and perhaps for the reader—to know that tea was introduced into Europe 
| by the Dutch East India Company, towards the close of the sixteenth, or be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century; that it was known in England as a choice 
uxury for fifiy or sixty years later, but that it was not till the beginning of the 
last century that it came into general use. 

Many attempts have been made to cultivate the tea-plant as an article of 
trade in the British colon.es, but hitherto without success. It has, however, 
been lately found indigenous in Upper Assam, and the prospects of successful 
culture are promising : but of these hereafter. Of the tea grown in China, 
Dr. Sigmond observes :-— 

“ The places that produce fine teas are,like the spots which grow fine wines, 
extremely limited : those producing coarse teas are widely spread. The pro- 
 prietor of the tea farm must not only understand agriculture, but he must like- 

wise be acquainted with the laws .hat ‘govern vegetable life: he must know 
the precise moment at which the leaves are imbued with their richest juice ; 
he must judge when they are to be gathered for the delicacy of their flavour, 
and when for their coarser taste which suits the various palates of his custom- 
ers. In picking he must be very careful, lest he injure the crop in the early 
spring, and thus prevent the development of the second and third gatherings, 
which, though not of equal value, are of much importance to him. He must 
likewise be aware of the adjustment of the best means necessary for the drying 
and curing the leaves ; upon which, probably, quite as much depends as upon the 
state of maturity to which the leaves have arrived. These minutie, which to 
the superficial observer appear but of little moment, are of the greatest con- 
sequence.” 


A like caution is indeed required in collecting and preparing leaves and flow- 
ers for medicinal purposes. 

‘At the proper period for the commencement of plantation, the ground is 
dressed with great care, most probably according to the custom of each parti- 
cular cultivator, as we find to be the case with other plants usefultoman. Any 
number of seeds suitable to the soil, not usually legs than six or more than 
sixteen, contained in their capsules, are put into a hole four or five inches in 
the ground, at certain distances from each other ; they are then allowed to ve- 
getaie, by some, without any other care ; by others, the greatest attention is 
paid to the removal of weeds, the manuring of the land, and occasionally wa- 
tering. When the shrub has grown about three years, the leaves are ready for 
picking. This is done with the greatest care: they are not plucked by hands- 
ful, but each leaf separately. ‘They are thus, although the process be some- 
what tedious, enabled to collect, in the course of the day, fifteen pounds. * * 
In the common tea plant, the commencement of the leaf-gathering takes place 
in the early spring ; and three different crops are obtaine during the summer. 
Scarcely, in the first instance, has the leaf attained its growth, and whilst it is 
yet budding into life, than the picking commences; and the tea will be finer 
in proportion to the tender age of the leaf; the must agreeabie aroma and the 
most delicious flavour are then obtained from it. A soft white down covers the 
first leaflets, which is called, in the Chinese language, Pa-ho, and hence our 
name Pekoe, the most exquisitely flavoured of those teas with which we are 
acquainted. Trees, until they reach the sixth year, furnish this tea. A few 
days’ longer growth supplies us with the black leaf Pekoe. In the month of 
May, the leaves that have grown since the first gathering, having arrived at 
maturity, are stripped from the trees: these from the Souchong—the Seaou- 
choung,—* the small or scarce sort.’ About six weeks after this, there is a 
third gathering of the new crop thrown out; and from the Chinese word, 
Koong-fou, signifying labour or assiduity, springs our term Congou. From 
this a particular is selected, called Kiernocy,—a selection which is known to 
us under the name of Campoy. The tea familiar to us under the appellation 
of Bohea, should be the produce of the district from which it derives its name : 
it is rough preparation of the later-growa leaves, which yield a beverage of 
little i and of inferior flavour. Green teas undergo the same kind of 
harvest rom the tender leaflets is produced Hyson; and a very expensive 
kind, Loontsing, is more particularly prized; it was called Yutsein, ‘before the 
rains ;’ whilst Hyson is a corruption from ‘flowery spring.’ The Gunpowder 
isa Hyson gathered with great attention, and rolled with much nicety and 
care: indeed it would appear to be a selection of the more delicate leaves. — 
The coarser and yellower leaves remaining after this selection are Hyson Skin. 
The Twankay is the last gathered crop, and consists of an older leaf, in which 
less attention is paid to the manipulations. * ® When the leaves have 
been picked, they are left in large bamboo baskets, exposed to the rays of the 
| sun, being only occasionally stirred. After two or three hours, the peasants 
| take the baskets into the house, and in the course of half an hour a series of 

manipulations commence, during which the manufacturer, at intervals of an 
| hour, rolls the leaves three or four times between his fingers until they have 
| become as soft as leather. When this operation is concluded, they are ready 
for the application of heat, for the purpose of drying and rendering them crisp. 
The tempeiature is adjusted according to the delicacy of the particular tea, 
and all the apparatus is regulated with the utmost nicety. The ordinary 
process is to place about two pounds of tea in a hot cast iron pan, fixed in a 
smal! circular mud fireplace, heated by a fire of straw or of bamboo, The 
leaves are briskly agitated with the naked hand, to prevent their being burnt, 
and that each may have its due exposure to the proper action of hen 
When they have become sufficiently hot, they are placed in a closely worked 
bamboo basket, and thrown from it upon a table, where they are distributed 
into two or three parcels. Another set of manipulators roll them into balls 
with great gentleness and caution, and by a peculiar mode of handling them 
express any juice they may contain. ‘The leaves after this are again taken 
back to the hot pans, again turned with the naked hand, and, when heated, 
again removed. They are then spread on a sieve, rolled again, and then ex- 
posed to the action of heat, the whole being placed over a charcoal fire: du- 
ring this stage great care is necessary, lest any smoke should affect the tea.— 
| In all the varied changes from basket to basket, and they sometimes undergo 
| many, attention is paid lest any receiver should ever be placed upon the 
| ground. The number of exposures tothe action of the fire is sometimes very 
| great, and an examination takes place from time to time, to ascertain the state 
to whch the leaves have arrived. When they become crisp, and are easily 
broken, they are removed from the fire, allowed te cool, and the process again 
commenced, until the experienced manufacturer is fully satisfied with the con- 
| dition and the proper appearance of the tea.” 
| Almost all the names of teas familiarly known in this country, are, it ap- 
| pears, erbitrarily applied. "The Hong merchants mix together the leaves from 
many farms in such proportions as they judge most likely to suit the taste of 
their customers. 
, _** The great discrimination they exercise is between the leaves of young and 

















| old shrubs: they employ a number of women and children to distribute these 


the germ from within, by the imaginative power according to an idea” It is | into fine, middling, and common teas; they then mix them, or they cause them 


not the incident however striking, it is not the plot however ingenioas, it is not 
the language however poetic, it is the character true to human nature, conceived 
in its first germ whilst it as yet latet arcana innerrabile fibra, and then cevelop- 
ed equally in its strength by which it aspires to divinity, and in its weakness by 
which it clings to humanity. It is in this esthetic aspect that Mr. Knight ex- 
amines Shakspeare, and it is thus alone that the poet can be truly es:imated. It 
may be said with truth, the story should have ended here,—the action might 
have had a different termination,—such and such incidents seem unnecessary to 
the completion of the narrative. But before allowing a hearing to such objec- 
tions, it must be borne in mind that the drama, at least in the hands of Shaks- 
peare, is not a story, nor a history, nor a narrative of any kind; it is the evolu- 
tion of a conception as nature herself evolves it, by action; the werking out of 
a great idea by other subordinate ideas great and small, as is done in the in- 
most recesses of the heart, and in all great events on the theatre of the world. 
The struggle between the animal and spiritual tendencies of our nature meets 
us everywhere, and in every variety of form; there is no mere villain, no para- 
gon of virtue; life is shown as it exists—‘‘a mingled yarn, good and ill toge- 
ther.” The ridiculous not only stands close to the sublime, but is actually 
blended with it; the slave who rode in the triumphal car with the conqueror, 
typified a principle of degradation within the victor’s bosom ; and human life 
is, in fact, the apologue of the Beauty and the Beast.” 

We ought not perhaps to conclude without some few words of commendation, 
but such common-place formality would insufficiently express what we feel— 
and as to the success of the work, it was certain after the publication of the 
first number. 


—oEoEEe 
CULTIVATION OF TEA. 

Report on the Manufacture of Tea, and on the Extent and Produce of the 
Tea Plantations in Assam. By C. A. Bruce, Superindent of Tea Cul- 
ture. 

Tea ; its Effects, Medical and Moral. By G.G. Sigmond, M.D. Longman 

& Co. 

It is not our intention to discuss either the medical or the moral consequen 
ces of tea-drinking. Now that the importation of tea amounts annually to 
some millions of pounds, such questions, however important inthe days of our 
great-grandmothers, may be fairly considered to have lost all interest. We are, 
beyond question, a netion of tea-drinkers, and likely so to cortinue. Nor shall 
we attempt to treat of the subject historically. We are unable to disprove the 
assertion of the Chinese, that the plant itself sprang from the eyelids of that 





| to undergo a process of refiring, and making the crop, which has been gathered 
from an inferior farm, bear the resemblance of a better tea. or they mingle the 
two together. These agents possess a great deal of judgment : and itis gene- 
rally believed that, notwithstanding they have the cunning and !ove of profit 
which belongs to the Chinaman generally, they execute their task with much 
fidelity. It is also understood that the best teas of particular districts find their 
way into England. It is not, however, to be disguised, that they have under- 
gone a greater degree of preparation than suits them for a Chinaman’. taste ; 
and the residents at Canton consider that which they have for their ewn do- 
mestic supply to be much more agreeable and delicately flavoured than that 
which reaches our markets. This, however, may be accounted for from the 
| well-known fact, that all vegetable products must lose a considerable portion of 
their natural aroma by long keeping, and particularly by transportation across the 
ocean. A certain degree of heat is absolutely necessary for the tea even in China ; 
for ifit be eat when newly gathered, or previous to its having undergone any opera- 
tion, it proves narcotic,and is ranked among the deleterious vegetables. It is there- 
fore kept for some time and dried by heat for the use of the Chinese; but for 
the European markets it undergoes a much longer process, which, if it do not 
exert much influence upon the characteristic qualities of the infusion made from 
it, must decidedly dissipate nuch of that aroma which gives to plants one of 
their powers. ‘The teas that have been collected by the agency of the persons 
employed by the Hong merchant, are made into parcels, containing from one 
hundred to six hundred chests; and each of these bears its own peculiar mark 
or characteristic name, so that the purchaser is enabled to ascertain and to dis- 
tinguish each particular variety brought into the market.” 

A question often discussed, and not even now satisfactorily decided, is, whe- 
ther ihe be two species of plants, from one of which the black, and from the 
uther the green teas are obtained. Dr. Sigmond inclines to the opinion that 
there is bat one, and that the difference depends on the method of preparing 
them. A Chinese writer states this distinctly :— 

‘The tree which produces the green teas is the same as that which produces 
the black teas : there is no difference between the trunks of the twotrees; but 

there is a slight difference in the leaves. The black tea leaf is long and point- 
| ed; the green tea leaf is short and round: and this difference is occasioned by 

the diversity of the two soils ; the cause of the difference between the colours 
of the black and green teas proceeds from the different methods used in frying 
and firing the leaves. Frying is the first process; and it is conducted in iron 
pans, which are placed over bright charcoal fires, and the leaves are stirred about 
quickly by the hand. Firing is the second process ; then the leaves are put in- 
to bamboo baskets, which are placed over slower charcoal fires, and the leaves 
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are not stirred. The green teas are only fried over slow fires; the leaves are 
not afterwards fired in bamboo baskets. ‘The black teas are roasted in highly 
heated iron pans, in quantities of only one or two taels (ounces) at a time, and 
until each particular leaf is thoroughly dry and crisp: the leaves are afterwanis 
fired over slower fires ; hence the blackness of the leaf. Thus, although green 
teas can easily be made into black teas, black teas cannot be converted into 
reen: because another colour can be given to green but not to black teas.” 
That black teas can be manufactured into green, we have satisfactory, or 
rather unsatisfactory evidence :— ' ; 
“The remission of the tea duties in the United States, eccasioned, in the 
years 1832 and 1833, a demand for green teas at Canton, which could not be 
supplied by the arrivals from the provinces. The Americans, however, were 
obliged to sail with cargoes of green teas within the favourable scason; they 
were determined to have these teas, and the Chinese were determined they 
should be supplied. Certain rumours being about concerning the manufacture 
of green tea froin eld black leaves, Mr. Davis became curious to ascertain the 
fact, and with some difficuty persuaded a Hong merchant to conduct him, ac- 
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companied by one of the inspectors, to the place wheve the operation was car- | 


ried on. Upon reaching the opposice side of the river, and entering one of 
these laboratories of factitious Hyson, the parties were witnesses to a strange 
scene. In the first place, large ——— of black tea, which had been da- 
maged in consequence of the floods of the previous autumn, were drying in 
baskets with sieve bottoms, placed over pans of charcoal. The dried leaves 
were then transferred in portions of a few pounds each toa great number of 
cast-iron pans, imbedded in chunam or mortar, over furnaces. At each pan 
stood a workman, stirring the tea rapidly round with his hand, having previous- 
ly added a small quantity of turmer:c, in powder, which of course gave the 
leaves a yellowish or orange tint; but they were still tobe made green. For 
this purpose some lumps ot a fine blue were produced, together with a white 
substance, in powder, which, from the name given to them by the workmen, 
as well as their appearance, were known at once to be Prussian blue and gyp- 
sum. These were triturated finely together with a small pestle, in such pro- 
portion as reduced the dark colours of the blue to a light shade ; and a quanti- 
ty, equal to a small teaspoonful, of the powder being added to the yellowish 
leaves, these were stirred, as before, over the fire, until the tea had taken the 
fine bloom colour of Hyson, with much the same scent. To prevent all possi- 
bility of error regarding the substances employed, samples of them, together 
with the specimens of the leaves in each stage of the process, were carried 
away from the place. ‘The tea was then handed in smail quantities, on broad 
shallow baskets, to a number of women and children, who carefully picked 
out the stalks and coarse or uncurled leaves ; and when this had been done, it 
was passed in succeasion through sieves of different degrees of fineness. The 
first sifting was sold as Hyson Skin, and the last bore the name of Young 
Hyson.” 

We must now say a word o1 two of the Assam tea before alluded to, and, 
{or the first time, introduced into the market last year. In 1834 the Bengal 
government eppointed a Cummittee, to consider the best means of intreducing 
and cultivating the tea plant. While the subject was under consideration, the 
tea plant itself was discovered to be indigenous in Upper Assam. A deputa- 
tion was immediately sent to examine into the truth of the report, and having 
confirmed it, Mr. Bruce was appointed superintendent, and proceeded immedi- 
ately to examine the country and to raise plantations, and this, with such suc- 
cess, that last year eight chests, each containing 320\bs. were transmitted to 
England. Within these few weeks the Report, made by Mr. Bruce, and pre- 
sented to the ‘I'ea Committee in August last, has been received in this country. 
The troubles on the frontier have in some degree interrupted his preceedings, 
but he has already discoverad 120 places where the tea plaat grows wild, and 
states that a sufficiency of seeds and seedlings might thence be collected to 
plant the whole of Assam :— 

‘* Last yeas in going over one of the hills behind Jaipore, about three hun- 
dred feet high, 1 came upon a tea tract, which must have been two or three 
miles in length; in Zact I did not see the end of it; the trees were in most 
parts as thick as they could grow, and the tea seeds (smaller than what I hed 
seen before,) fine and fresh, literally covered the ground. This was in the 
middle of November, and the trees had abundance of fruit and flower on them 
One of the largest trees [ found to be two cubits in circumference, and full 
forty cubits in height. Atthe foot of the hill I found another tract, and had 
time permitted me to explore those parts there isno doubt but that I should 
have found many of the Naga bills covered with tea.” 

What quantity of tea might be produced from Assam even at the present 
moment it is impossible to conjecture. Mr. Bruce for a long time had only two 
Chinese black-tea makers—though lately two green-tea makers have been ad- 
ded—each miker requiring six assistants. On a subject where so much is 
mere hearsay and conjecture, the personal observations of Mr. Bruce may in- 
terest the reader :— 

** The sun (says that gentleman) has a material effect on the leaves; for as 
soon as the trees that shade the plants are removed, the leaf, from a fine deep | 
green, begins to turn into a yellowish colour, which it retains for some months, 
and then again gradually changes to a healthy green, but now becomes thicker, 
and the plant throws out far more numerous leaves than when in the shade. | 
The more the leaves are plucked, the greater number of them are produced ; | 
if the leaves of the first crop were not gathered, you might look in vain for the | 
leaves of the second crop. The tea made from the leaves in the shade is not | 
near so good as that from leaves exposed to the sun; the leaves of plants in | 
the sun are much earlier in the season than of those iu the shade; the leaves | 
from the shady tract give out a more watery liquid when rolled, and those from 
the suany amore glutinous substance. When the leaves of either are rolled | 
on a sunny day, they emit less of this liquid than ona rainy day. The juice 
decreases as the season advances. The plants in the sun have flowers and | 
seeds in July, and fruit in November. Numerous plants are to be seen that, 
by some accident, either cold or rain, have lost all their flowers, and commence 
throwing out fresh flower buds more abundantly than ever. Thusit is not un- 
frequent to see some plants in flower so late as March (some of the China plants 


were in flower in April) bearing at once the old and the new seeds, flower-buds, | 


and full-blown flowers—all at one and the same time. The rain also greatiy af- 
fect the leaves ; for some sorts of tea cannnot be made on arainy day ; for 
instance, the Pouchong and Mingehew. The leaves for these ought to be 
collected about ten a. m., ona rainy morning, when the dew has evaporated 
The Pouchong can only be manufactured from the leaves of the first crop; but 
the Mingehew, although it requires the same care in making as the other, can 
yet be made from any crop, provided it is made on a sunny morning. The 
Chinese dislike gathering leaves on a rainy day for any description of tea, 
and never will do so, unless necessity requires it. 
the teas made ona rainy and on a sunny day, much in the same manner as 
they can distinguish the shady from the sunny teas—by their inferiority. If 
the large leaves for the black tea were collected on a rainy day, about seven 
seers, or fourteen pounds, of green leaves would be required te make one 
seer, OF two pounds, of tea; but if collected on a sunny day, about four seers, 
o eight pounds, of tea; so the Chinamen say. I tried the experiment, and 
found it to be correct. 


Mr. Breee then gives some particulars of the method in which the black tea 
ie manufactured : 

“The leaves of this are the Souchong and Pouchong. After they have 
been gathered and dried in the sun in the usual way, they are beaten and put 
away four different times ; they are then put into baskets, pressed down, and 
a cloth put overthem. When the leaves become of a brownish colour by the 
heat, they throw out and have a peculiar smell, and are then ready for the pan, 
the bottom of which is made red hot. This pan is fixed in masonry breast 
high, and in a sloping position, forming an angle of forty degrees. Thus, the 
pan being placed on an inclined plane, the leaves, when tossed about in it, 
cannot escape behind or on the sides, as it is built high up, but fall near the 
edge close to the manufacturer, and always into his hands, so as to be swept 
out easily. When the bottom of this pan has been made red hot by a wood 
fire, the operator puts a cloth to his mouth to prevent inhaling any of the va- 
pour. A man on the left of him stands ready with a basket of prepared leaves, 
one or two men stand on his right with doliahs, or shallow baskets, te receive 
the leaves from the pan, and snotber keeps lifting the hot leaves thrown out of 
the pan into the dollah, that they may quickly cool. Ata given signal from the 
Chinaman, the person with the basket of prepared leaves seizes a handful, and 
dashes it as quick as thought into the red-hot pan. The Chinaman tosses and 
turns the crackling leaves in the pan for half a minute, then draws them all 
vut by seizing a few leaves in each hand, using them by way of a brush, not 
one being left behind. j ; 
vasket, who, with his disengaged hand, continues lifting the leaves, and letting 
them fall again, that they may quickly cool. Should a leaf be left bebind in 
the pan by an accident, the cloth that is held ready in the mouth is applied to 
brush it out ; but all this is done as quick as lightning. The man that holds 
the basket of leaves watches the process sharply; for no sooner is the last 
leaf out of the pan, than he dashes in another handful, so that to an observer at 
a littie distance, it appears as if one man were dashing the leaves in, and the 
other as fast dashing them out again—so quickly and dexterously is this ma- 
naged. As soon as one basket has received about four handsful of the hot 
leaves from the pan, it is removed, and another basket placed to receive the 


‘eaves ; and so on, until all is finished. A roaring wood-fire is kept op under 
the pan to keep the bottom red hot, as the succession of fresh leaves tends 
gteatly to cool the pan, which ought always to be ecrubbed and washed out 


alter the process is over. In China, these pane are made of cast iron, and if 
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great care ls not taken, they will crack in the coolng ; to prevent which, one, Monsieur Augustin de a Maite, a rethted fie ld-marshal, was this morning | the objec 
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Some pretend to distinguish | 


They are all caught by the man with the dollah, or | 


She Albion. 


| man keeps tapping the edge of the pam briskly with a wet broom used in the 
_cleausing of the vessel, while another pours cold water in gently ; thus it 
cools in a few seconds, and is ready for another batch of tea. The leaves are 
rolled and tatched the same as the uther teas, and put into the drying basket 
for about ten minutes. When a little dry, people are employed to work and 
press the leaves in the hands in small quantities, of about one and a half to 
two rupees weight at a time, for about half a minute; they are then put into 
small square pieces of paper and rolled up; after this they are put into the 
drying basket, and permitted to dry slowly over a gentle fire for some hours, 
, until the whole is thoroughly dry. This tea is not sold in the China market, it 
is used pereeepallt as offerings to the priests, or kept for high days and holi- 
days. Itis said tobe a very fine tea, and there is not one man in a hundred 
| who can makeit properly. The Pouchong tea is made in the same way as the 
Sychee, with this exception, that it is not formed into balls.” 
The whole of Mr. Bruce’s Report is iuteresting, and is, we see, in course 
‘of publication buth in ‘ The Asiatic Journal’ and Alexander’s * East India Ma- 
gazine.’ 
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CONTINENTAL GOSSIPPINGS. 


By Harry Lorrequer. 
THE CAFE TORTONI—THE ROURSE—THE LEGION OF HONOR. 

Next to the man who selects Paris as a residence from motives of economy, 
| no one will find himself more grievously disappointed than he who enters the 
, Café Tortoni for amusement,—unless, indeed, from his thorough acquaintance 
with mankind in general, and that particular portion of it which inhabits Paris, 
he may be able and willing to indulge in that wide field for observation and re- 
mark this singular place affords. 

It is not long since the truth of this assertion was brought particularly home 
to me from a circumstance which occurred to an untravelled friend of mine. 

The evening of his arrival in Paris, he strolled from his hotel in the Rue 
Viviénne and soon found himself upon the Boulevard d’Italienne. Brimful of 
his long pent-up imaginings of the thousand and one pleasures with which that 
| word is associated, he looked around upon the brilliantly illuminated shops, 

where the marble and plate glass united with gilding to produce that blaze of 
splendour which formerly one never expected but within the walls of a palace. 
He passed in turn the Café Chinois, the Café de Paris, the Café Anglais, and 
at last reached the Café Tortoni. Here, asthe evening was a warm one in Joly, 
numerous tables were placed before the door, crowded with persons sipping their 
coffee and their ices, or indulging in the more classic delights of “ ponche a la 
Romaine.” My poor friend, whose bead was half turned already by the splen 
dour he had witnessed, resolved upon reposing his tired limbs in this happy 
locale, and enjoying to the full the pleasures by which he found himself sur- 
rounded. With some difficulty he procured a seat at a table which was already 
partly occupied, and, having ordered his coffee, set hiniself vigoreusly at vork, 
to observe all and every thing about him. As was (it is some time since) the 
usual error with our untravelled countrymen, his opinions of France and French- 
men were, in great part, derived from the impression produced by the older no- 
velists and those ludicrous caricatures which our farces so frequently put for- 
ward, and he was periectly prepared to hear nothing but the most trifling and 
frivolous conversation about him, and in fact, rather expected a rich harvest of 
amusement in the very serio comic style of discussing the theatres, the cpera, 
the fashions, and the beau monde, which, he was certain, would form the staple 
of the chit-chat on every side. What was his surprise to hear nothing but 
short, abrupt, half finished, and to him, totally uninteiligible sentences, which 
passed from one to the other in this great assembly, and which, by some secret 
| understanding most puzzling to him, absolutely appeared comprehensible to the 
| others. At first the din and buzz of voices rendered every thing indistinct and 
‘doubtful, but as, by degrees, his ears became acclimée to the place, auch senten- 
| ces as the following fell heavy and thick around him :—* Banque de la Belgi- 
que ’’—* Trois et demi ’—** Bitumen bitumineux *—* Asphalte de Lobsaa ”’— 
| ** Coloré "—* Gaz portatif "—* Les omnibus de Versailles "—‘ Action prise” 
—*‘* Capital dix millions "—mingled with calls for glace a la vanille, ponche au 
| rhum, eau sucré, &c. 
| ‘* What can they mean?” said he, atlength. ‘This place, with all its air of 
aristocratic ease and splendour, seems little better than Lombard-street or the 
Stock Exchange. They may call us the nation of shopkeepers, but who would 
hear anything like this at Crockford’s or the Clarendon ?”’ 

It was only on the morning after that my poor friend learned that the Café 
Tortoni is merely a section of the Bourse, where all great loans and mercantile 
speculations are formed and discussed, as the betting on the Derby or the odds 
| at the St. Leger are settled at Tattersall’s. 
| There is one great and most important difference in the character of all the 
| late speculations here, contrasted with those in England. In ovr ccuntry we 
| find a peculiar class of men, strictly mercantile, having their views exclusively 
| towards cominercial advantage, and making this the entire business of their 
In France the spirit of commercial enterprise is only another name for 
a gambling speculation. 

There is a kind of dilletanti shareholder who dabbles in every thing ir the 
market, and although he could not tell the difference between the mines of Mex- 
ico and those of Hayti, holds shares in both, and trades upon their fortunes 
The fashionable idler, with his coat of half velvet, bis porcelain-headed cane, 
his hair en jeune France, and his boots like enamel, pulls off his perfumed kid 
glove to examine a share in a new company for ‘‘incombustible blacking ”— 
while a no less elegant and distingué lady, bejewelled and cashmered, examines 
her reticule for her ‘‘ actions”* in the new company for insuring the life of /es 
animaua domestiques—such as lap-dogs and canary birds ; and hence, scarcely 
can a speculation, no matter how useful or how promising, be started without 
entailing its share of ridicule from associating with others, whose absurdity in- 
voked all the censure of the press. 

F:om attacks of this nature Louis Philippe himself has not been excepted, 
and, under the soubriquet of ‘‘ Robert Macaire,”’ some of the most caustic and 
bitter satire launched at the monarch, whose fondness for trafficking in ‘les ac- 
tions de la Rowree”’ have elicited censure from even the better disposed portion 
| of the Parisian journals. 
| That the gevernment in Franee have availed themselves of official informa- 
| tion for the furtherance of mercautile speculativus, tas been often asserted, and 

















| the journals have not scrupled te charge the minis'ry, at different periods, with 


| employing the telegraph in aid of their plans. How far this may or may not be 
| true it is almost impossible to say, and, indeed, no merely circumstantial evi- 
| dence sheuld ever be accounted sufficient to establish so grave and weighty a 
| charge. One anecdote I have, indeed, heard more than once, and always with 
| the assurance of its perfect authenticity :—-During the administration of Mon- 
sier T , considerable excitement prevailed upon the Bourse on the subject 
of a loan of several millions to contribute to the success of the Carlist cause in 
Spain. Among the speculators in this loan were found the name of the Roths- 
| childs, and others of the wealthiest men in France ; the minister himself was 
also suspected, and with reason, to be favourable to the plan, and held under 
another name, ‘‘actions’’ to a very large amount in the speculation. So far 
all was favourable, the shares rose daily, and even at a high premium it was al- 
| most impossible to procure them, when suddenly one morning a merchant ap- 
peared upon ‘Change, and, with a most woe-begone expression of countenance 
| imparted to some two or three dear friends that the news had just reached Pa- 
ris of a dreadful engagement between the rival troops in Spain—that the | 
| Christinos had gained a most decisive victory, and that the Carlist cause was 
| almost ruined. The report flew rapidly from mouth to mouth, and the shares 
| fell ten times more rapidly than they had ever risen, and those who had yester 
| day refused one-half premiun were willing to give them at two-thirds loss. In 
| the very crisis of this disaster, the cominissaire of police appeared, fo!lowed by 
two gens d’armes, and approaching the merchant who had given the first infor- 
| mation, arrested him publicly, for uttering false information—that no such news 
| had arrived—and before the assembled multitude he was conveyed to prison for 
| 





the offence 
| The result may be cenceived. The shares rose rapidly once more, and at 
| the closure of the Bourse had reached their former elevation. The next morn- 
| ing the Moniteur published officially the bulletin of the battle, which had been 
| really gained by the Christinos. The merchant was liberated; but it was also 
found that Monsieur T had sold all his shares in a speculation which now 
|.was pronounced bankrupt. 





Of all the difficulties which assai! Engtish people, on their first visit to the 
continent, I know of none so generally prevalent, nor so hard to guard against, 
| as the frequent mistakes they fall into with regard to the rank and social position 
of the foreigners they meet with. The man of rank with us is as certainly 
distinguished by his air and bearing, as the sea Captain is discernible by his 
walk, or the Irish priest by his expression. There 1s no mistaking the English 
gentleman—no matter how far he be disguised in travelling costume and mis- 
placed in his companions. Not so abroad. The prince, for aught his externals 
indicate, might be a pedlar; and J never yet met the man who could guess at 
first sight the rank of any foreigner he travelled with until he had spoken some 
time with him. The cordon which decorates the button-hole of every second 
individual you meet, from its very frequency alone cannot be supposed to imply 
much; but the very little respect it ever inspires will be still further diminish- | 
ed on knowing that the wearer is as frequently an “‘ agent de la police’ as a| 


‘* Chef d’escadron ;” and, singular enough, while this is so, there exists a 
considerable jealousy concerning this really valueless decoration, of which | 
witnessed an instance some short time since. I give it from the note I made at 


the period 


AS 


brought befere the tribunal of the correctional * police” at Versailles, on the 
charge of having illegally worn the ribbon of a chevalier of the legion of ho- 
nour. After the usual procés had been read, setting forth the offence, and wit- 
nesses produced in ividense, the accused was asked what defence he wished 
to enter? 

“Tam, indeed, ignorant,” said the veteran, with tears in his eyes, “if my 
name be inscribed in the registry of the herald—but this I assuredly do 
know, that I received this cross from the hands of Napoleon himself upon the 
dattle-field of Wagram, et the moment when the shower of grape-shot, 
which left the brave General Lassalle dead at my feet, also gave me my 
tweaty second wound. This is my only title—I have never sought any other ?’” 

And yet, after this short but eloquent appeal, the brave veteran, who had 
won every grade from simple solder to general of brigade by the sword alone 
—who had served under Dumourier, Jourdan, Marceau, Kleber,and Napoleon— 
whee blood tlowed freely in every action, from Fleurus to Wagram, where his 
wounds at length disabled him—was condemned to a fine of fifty francs for hav- 
ing worn the ribbon of the decoration thus hardly won, his name not having 
been regularly inscribed. 

_ L cannot forbear quoting the antithesis to this instance. The Moniteur men- 
tions, amongst its list of promotions, that M. Romieu, one of the youthful ve- 
terans of the Cafe Gobeilard, has just received the ‘cross of the legioa.””— 
This gentleman is most accurately inscribed in the registry of the ‘ order; ™ 
his letters are also undisputed and indisputab’e—twenty years of champagne 
and cheroots, epigrams, impromptus, and vaudevilles without number, and the 
reputation, well earned it is true, of being the greatest “ farceur” on his own 
side the Seine. 

So much for the cordon of the once-famed legion of honour, and so much for 
the distinctive designation of rank in France, 








“THE CLAQUEUR”—“THE RUE ST. FLORENTIN’— 
“ L’ARTISTE.” 


If poverty possess the power—and who will be bold enough to dispute it— 
of making oue acquainted with strange associa‘es, equally true it is, that a high 
state of civilization engenders occupations and modes of life to thousands, 
which no human ingenuity, unassisted by the circumstances, ceuld possibly 
have cenceived. Without having recourse to the ‘Causes Celebres’”—the 
‘Newgate Calendar” of France—to prove the position—which, naturally 
enough, is much more forcibly evidenced by the annals of vice and crime than 
of their opposite—I shall only mention one ‘ metiér’’ here, which has often 
surprised and amused me. Of all the modes of earning a livelihood, which 
straitened circumstances and a quick invention have discovered, none has ever 
appeared more singular than that of a clagueur at the theatres. 

Under this designation you are not merely to suppose that an individual is 
meant, whose whole powcr consists in the voice of a boatswain, and hands fa- 
miliar with the art of c'apping. Nothing of the kind. The clagueur is al- 
ways possessed of the must soft and insinuating tone of voice, rather inclining 
to a whisper, his eyes are usually downcast, and his whole expression that of 
a reflective but submissive cast; he is rarely known to applaud, and never 
loudly nor vociferously, at the same time he is frequently observed to appear 
discontented at any slight interruption to the scene, whether erising from the 
actors or the audience. In fact, his well chosen place in the parterre, and the 
great attention he bestows upon the performance, would bespeak him as one 
passionately fond of theatricals, and loving the drama to distraction. So much 
for his outward appearance. In reality, this is the greatest comedian of the 
day. He it is, and a few others of his fellows, who rule the passions of the 
multitude about them—telling them when “ comes the time to laugh or weep:”’ 
without him the point of Potier is powerless, and the pathos of Madame Mars 
moves you not ; the jest of L’Herie does not tell ti!l he has acknowledged 
it; and the notes of Pauline Garcia are not accepted till he has endorsed them. 
His influence is absolutely magnetic : those immediately about him can searce- 
ly turn their eyes from him, and even in the ballet lose many an entrechat to 
observe i's effect upon him; when he smiles, they are eager, when he is sad, 
their tears begin to fall, but if, carried away by some rare and momentary en- 
thusiasm he tans bis cane vpon the ground—the house trembles with the thun- 
der of applause, and the very foundations quake. with clapping. The machi- 
nery by which all these wonderful effects are produced remain however unseen, 
and his practised eye takes in the characte. and bent of all around him— 
teaching when and how to make his advances, without a suspicion on their 
part that the critical gentleman with the spectacles, and the queue, is nothing 
more nor less than a barver in the Marais, who has seen the piece twenty-eight 
times in succession, and is, in the very climax of his extacy, only longing fo: 
the fall of the curtair, when he may steal round to the stage door, receive 
three francs for his services, and hasten home to his supper. I cannot picture 
to my mind any more wearisome and monotonous existence than this. The 
comedian on the boards—however hacknied the pert he plays—however “ stock 
the piece’’—is still supported by the occasional applause he meets with,or excit- 
ed by the chance of its omission ; besides that, the interest of the scene has 
always sufficient to keep attention awake and banish ennut; whereas, the 
claqueur has nothing of all this; his unobtrusive career is cherished by no ac- 
clamations, at least in testimony of his own efforts, and he is nightly compelled 
to devote unwearied, unceasing attention to the piece— suiting the tone of hie 
appruval each evening to the style and habits of those around ; for,as a high au- 
thority in this walk informed me, the points which catch the bourgeois of the. 
Rue St. Denis will fail quite, with the more patriarchal inhabitants of the Cité; and 
herein lies the consummate tact of the claqgueur, that with one rapid glance he 
is enabled to see into the very peqetralia of his neighbour's habits and modes: 
of thinking, and adapt himself ut once to them ; and ell this talent—all this. 
quick-sighted appreciation of character—all th’s power of feigning every pas- 
sion, from ‘‘ grave to gay,” is recompensed by a paltry three francs per night-— 
while the author of the piece retires from the side box, overwhelmed with the 
panegyrics of his friends, to sup at the ‘‘ Cadran Bleu,” with devilled kidneys 
and champagne, and hear that he is the equal of Dumas or Victor Hugo. 

copumenml 


A most amusing and even instructive book might be made by recording the 
history of certain streets in Paris. Few cities, if any, in Europe have witress- 
ed such strange and moving events within their walis—few have been the re-- 
sidence of so many great and celebrated individuals,even within the memory of 
the present generation. "Tis true, the rage for ‘reminiscences wondrous ane 
strange,’ have occupied the press and the public much latterly ; but still } 
think that there is ample space for what I mean in the historical associations» 
which are so intimately allied with certain places, which, seen if only for a mo- 
Ment, yet impress themselves upon the memory for years. 

This notion seized a powerful bold upon me some short time since, when 
calling upon a friend in the Rue St. Florentin. The house which occupied the 
opposite side of the street having attracted some attention from me by its am- 
ple portals and general air of grandeur and stateliness: J inquired to whom it 
belonged, and learned that it was the palace of the late Prince Talleyrand — 
This name, I confess, has always possessed a strange and vague interest for 
me. ‘The important part its owner has played in all the great events of Eu- 
rope forso many years—the singular and unaccountable power he seemed to-pos- 
sess of extorting confidence from every ruler of the French, from the era o! 
the Revolution to the hour of his death, always suggested to me something so 
nearly bordering on the supernatural, that I have never heard him mentioned 
without the most lively interest. I am not aware of any one unpossessed of 
kingly power who continued to impress a whole nation so powerfully by the 
mere influence of his genius, that his very sentiments and opinions became the 
rule and guide of action to thousands Neither a general—an orator—or an au- 
thor—not even the leader of a faction—he stood alone in the might of his 1n- 
telleet, directing events which he appeared to follow, and availing himself of « 
resources and expedients which he had already devised, but so artfully, that 
they seemed the very natural current of affairs. Never disconcerted—never 
unbalanced—the tranquil dignity of his manner at Erfurth, when be stood be- 
side Napoleon, the master of Europe itself, was only surpassed by his bearing 
at Vienna, in 1814, when the defeat of France had humbled her before her 
enemies. You could not look upon him, and doubt for a moment the greatness 
of the nation he represented. 

It was in this same house in the Rue Saint Florentin, that the Emperor 
Alexander lived when the allies entered Paris on the last day of March 1814. 
His Majesty occupied the first floor. M. de Talleyrand, the rez de-chaussee. 
He was then no more than an ex-minister for foreign affairs, neither empowered 
by the Bourbons, te treat for the restoration, nor by the nation for the condi- 
tions of a government—he was merely ‘‘ one among the conquered,” and yet 
to this man all eyes were turned instinctively, #3 to one who possessed the se- 





cret of the future. That rez-de-chaussee was besieged with visitors from 
morning till night ; and even when, according to the custom of the French, ke. 
made his lengthened toilette—his dress.ng-room was filled by all the foreign 
ministers of the conquering monarchs, and Nesselrode and Metternich waited 
at these daily levees. In all these discussions M. de Talleyrand took the- 
lead. with the same ease and the same ‘‘apomb,”’ discussing kings to make, 


and kingdoms to dismember, as though the clank of the muskets which now 
and then interrupted their colloquy, came from the imperial guard of Napoleon, 
and not the Cossacks of the Don, and the Hulans of the Danube, who crowded 
the stairs, and the avenues, aud biveuacked in the court 

Here the restoration was decided upon, and Talleyrand himself it was who 
decided it. ‘The Emperor Alexander opposed it strongly at first, alleging that 
the old spirit and the old antipathies would all return with the elder Bourbons. 
and suggesting the Due d’Orleans as «ing Talleyrand, however, overrulec 

, asserting thatno new agent, must be had recourse to, for g 
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[tis said that when the news reached Vienna in 1815 that Napoleon had 
landed from Elba, the Emperor Alexander came hurriedly over to where Tal- 
leyrand was sitting, and, informing him what had occurred, said— 

“T told you before your plan would be a failure.” , 

‘Mais quoi faire,” coolly retorted the calm diplomate; ‘of two evil 

- courses it was the better—I never said more of it Had you proclaimed the 
Kiug of Rome, you had been merely maintaining the power of Napoleon under 
another name. You cannot establish the government of a great nation upon a 
half measure ; besides, that legitimacy, whatever its faults, was the ouly prin- 
ciple that could prove to Europe at large that France and Napoleon were 
parted fer ever; and after so many barterings of crowns, and trucking of king- 
dome, it was a fine opportunity of showing that there was still something — 
whether it be or be not by right divine—which was superior to sabres and 
muskets, generals and armies.” AD 

I¢ was the sanctity of right—whether of kings, people, or individuals— 

vwhich embodied Talleyrand’s conception of the restoration, and this it was 
which he so admirably expressed whea arriving at the Congress of Vienna, the 
ambassador of a nation without wealth or army— 

«Je viens,” said he to the assembled kings and ministers of conquering Eu- 
rope; ‘Je viens et je vous apporte plus que vous n’ avez,—Je vous apporte 
Vidée du droit.” 

This was happily expressed, but no one more than he knew how to epi-gram- 

\matize a whole thee of thought. wails 

Ia private life, the charm of his manner was the most perfect thing imagin- 
able; his consciousness of rank and ancient family divested him of all preten- 
‘sien whatever, and the idea of entering the lists with any one never occurred to 
his mind. Willingly availing himself of the talents of others, and their pens 

eccasion, he never felt any embittering jealousy. Approachable by all, 

his unaffected demeanour was as likely to strike the passing observer, as the 
rick stores of his intellect would have excited the admiration of a more reflect- 
ing ene. Such was he who has passed away from amongst us,—perhaps the 
very last name of the eventful era he lived in, which shall claim a great place 

‘in history. 





“Mathews, has immortalized, in one of his most ludicrous lectures, the apt 
appropriation of the English word ‘‘ Box ;’’ but I question whether, if a kin- 
dred spirit were employed upon the inquiry, as much might not be done for 
the French phrase “Artiste.” You dine with a friend, and are struck with 
the excellence of his ‘‘ vol au vents,” he replies that his “artiste” is a good one 
—yeou stop before the best picture in the Luxembourg, and are told that the 
“‘ artiste’’ is celebrated—the great scena in the Huguenots is sung with a 
science and display that astonish you, and you are informed that the “ artiste”’ 
is Madame somebody—your hair is cut and dressed by an “artiste’—your 
‘watch is regulated by an “artiste ;”” and, in fine, you find that the word applies 
to every thing, of every age and sex—of every walk in life, and every gradation 
in society. ou dine at the Table d’Hote, opposite to a sallow, dark-visaged, 
long-haired gentleman, with a drooping moustache and open shirt collar, his 
net ever-clean hand is decurated with rings from which even the thumb claims 
no exemption ; his manners are singularly abrupt and outré, and his looks are 
staring enough ‘o be almost offensive. Take no notice of all this, for the gen- 
tleman is an “artiste ;” that word is often a reason—it is always an apology, 
for every possible extravagance in manner, and singularity in appearance. 

Among the many amusing pictures of society which Paris presents, not the 
least are those entertainments termed “ Soirées d’Artiste.”” I remember some 
years ago being considerably amused by what in Germany is called an ‘“‘ Avsta- 
tischen Tee ;” but in this species of company-seeing I confess that the French 
“soirée” is vastly superior. The prosaic dulness of the German, discussing 
metaphysics and moonshine, in the intervals of minute puffs of tobacco-smoke, 
was sufficiently outré, when you think that many, if uot the majority of the 
gueste assembled were ladies—who, of course, could not smoke, and were ob- 
‘liged by etiquette to listen—then the lengthy particularity of a language which, 
from its abundance and richness, wants the gift of poorer ones—the facility of 
““ equiveque”’ and ‘qui pro quo”—rendered conversation flat and heavy, im- 
parting an air of discussion to what ought only tohave beenchattering. These 
causes were quite enough to make the evening go off badly. But in a French 
“soirée d’artiste ” the whole face of things is different. The well-lighted sa- 
leon—not lamplit, but brilliant with waxlight, which every Frenchman, and still 
mere, every Frenchweman knows the value of in showing off her complexion 
—was resplendent with mirrors and china—illustrated volumes, prints, carica- 
tures, and Dantans busts, were scattered about on every table and console; 
chairs disposed so artfully, that flirtations to last a season, and friendships for 
life, awaited the cecupants ; ‘‘ causeuses” upon which to recline cost you the 
less of your heart, and ‘ petit tables de jeu’? where even still more innocently 
you lost your louisd’ors. - So much for the sceno—now for the actors. Ima- 
gine yourself in a saloon, which I ought to have already mentioned is never a 

anes ene, crowded with every thing celebrated and renomméc in literature and 
art Paris possesses— Victor Hugo, Balsac, Alexander Dumas—Thiers—Dantau, 
Paul de Kock, Leon Gozlan, ameng the number. All wedged fast among a 
mass of the best looking and best dressed women to be found within the Boule- 
vards ; politics, literature, the drama, the cancans of Paris, the last jeu de mots, 
the last elopement, the last duel, the last battle in Spain, the last favourite at 
the epera—all canvassed, all criticised with the same degree of interest, and in 
» exactly the same spirit. The only detectable difference being, that the more 
. grave the subject, the more lively is the criticista—while the serio-comic style 
~af commenting upon the veriest trifle, is carried to a perfection elsewhere un- 
attamable. The number of oddly dressed and odd-leoking people, of either sex 
(and truly the room has its share) must seek for other means of attracting no- 
tice than by their externals, and, indeed, as far as regards dress, | have seen 
enough to suppose that an inhabitant of the Caucasus, ora dweller onthe banks 
of the Coppermine River, might pass unobserved here. Heads that might 
have “posed ’’ for the apostles in the older masters, by their harsh severity of 
outline, and bold earnestness of expression, are here seen to take coffée and 
eau sucrée, and individuals whose mere adventures would form a valuable vo- 
lume for a “Standard Library ” of Bentleyism, are to be had for talking to. 
But to this part of my subject I intend returning, as some of the ‘romance of 
real life"’ which has accideatly reached me ia sufficiently amusing to warrant 
its repetition, and here I shall conclude for the present. 


THE MARINE OFFICER, 


Or, Sketches of Service. By Sir Robert Steele, Knt. K. C. S. &c. 2 vols. 12 
me. London, 1839. Colburn. 


Per Mare per Terram is the motto of the marine, to which he appears likely 
to add Nec in armis prestantior guam in toga; for Sir Robert Steele’s work 
mew before us is the second which has emanated from a marine officer during 
the present year. Nor are we inclined to quarrel with our somewhat novel as- 
seciates in the field of literature; it is only as they rest on their swords that 
they write : for since Alfred Burton produced his humorous “ Johnny Newcome 
im the Navy” many years ago, there has been scarcely an author in the gallant 
cerps until lately ; and though we should be sorry to bid our marines wear their 
swords merely to mend their pens—of course we mean not here that the pen of 
Steele requires mending—it is pléasant to see the arts of peace cultivated even 
by professed belligerents. The Marie Officer is an autobiography. Our au- 
ther, under the name of Rheuben Meerhay, evidently gives us an account of 
his own birth, parentage, and education; and if in this he may have erred, it 
ia where the wisest of us are prone to err when making self the hero of our 
stery—by attaching a general importance to scenes and incidents which it is 
impossible to convey to listener or reader. But soon the Marine Officer comes 
fairly en the stage ; and we have the particulars of a dinner at the George Inn, 
Portsmouth, where he, at that time belonging to the fleet, was honoured by an 
imvitation to dine with four captains in the navy ; his characteristic sketches of 

we of whom are amusing. 

“Captain Joseph Sidney Yorke used to boast that he was in parliament when 
he was ‘arcefer.’ He was exceedingly vain of his birth; but, setting aside a 
«certain impatience of control, even of self-control, which carried him into occa- 
sional excesses, as we shall hereafter see, he was a jovial and pleasant fellow, 
eapecialiy on shore. With young people he was extremely popular at first ; 
he dazzled and captivated the inexperienced mind, and was a great favourite 
with the ladies. He made long speeches out of the House of Commons and 
taughables ones in, which, with the advantage of having one brother a secretary 
of state and subsequently first lord of the admiralty, and another viceroy of Ire- 
land, enabled him to perform what soldiers call wonders and sailors miracles 
As a proof of his ubiquity, he had his flag flying, and commanded a squadron at 
Lisbon, while he kept his seat as a junior lord of the admiralty. He, moreover. 
actw#ally converted an island in the Cattegat into a fifty gun ship; ultimately, he 
became a remarkable exception to the statutes laid down by the Prince Regent at 
the augmentation of ‘the Bath’ in 1815: for, at the close of the war, he was made 
a kmight-commander of that most honourable order, although he had not ap 
peared in the ‘Gazette,’ as required by the regulations. James Vashon, Esq 
was capiain of my ship, the Princesss Royal. Jemmy Vashon (his sobriquet 
between decks) was an out-and-outer of the old school ; he would stamp and 
Swear, and threaten to flog, till he was black in the face, ‘ Maintop, there ! 
maintop, abey, I say! D—tion, I'll make you answer! I'll pick your ears, 
yeu precious rascal!’ It blew great guns, and his voice was carried away like 
a feather. ‘Give me a trumpet, sir!’ (to his first lieutenant.) ‘A trumpet, 
Mr. Shed !’ (to his second lieutenant.) ‘Not atrumpet on deck, by G—d !— 
D—an you altogether !’ and away he'd bolt into his cabin for his own, and come 





oyster ; 
bitter and agreeable, weak and efficient, angry and forgiving. Take him in 
either of these veins separately, and he was repulsive or engaging, as the case 
might be: put this character together, take him all in all, and he was like a bow! 
of good punch,—you could regale with him when present, regret him when ab- 
seat ; you would like to bottle him up, and cork him down and conserve him 
to all time as a good fellow and a capital commander.” 

The Earl of Northesk and Captain Albemarle Bertie make up the quartette of 
post-captains, and, certainly, the table-talk is a fair sample of naval conversa- 
tion. The glorious first of June is fought o’er again with considerable effect, 
even to the reading of Lord Howe's despatches. This may appear overdrawn 
to those who have not now and then mixed in naval society; but we have 
reason to believe that even the veteran soldier, who is a pretty good hand at 
shewing “ how fields are won,” has less of that exclusive partiality for profes- 
sivnal topics in conversation than the ‘blue jacket.” A naval officer will fight 
and sail his ship ‘a long hour by Shrewsbury clock ;” or, during a “* watch be- 
low” at sea, finding attentive auditors in his nautical companions; and uo dis- 
course is so acceptable in cockpit, wardroom, cabin, or naval club on shore, as 
that which makes the listener feel his foot upon the deck and the wide world of 
waters around him. Sir Robert Steele seems to have made good use of this 
peculiarity appertaining to his messmates throughout his book, and many a well- 
told naval anecdote is introduced after such fashion. But, ere we award a 
further meed of praise, we must declare against an instance of bad taste which 
annoys us in the conclusion of a rather effective description of a military funeral. 
We were still dwelling on the striking remark, ‘the horse without its rider— 
what a type of death!” when we were startled by being carelessly informed 
that, after the ceremony, the late mourners marched off to the cadence of some 
lively air: the author suggests such as ‘Go to the devil and shake yourself!” 
The custom alluded to is incongruous enough, but this attempt at pleasantr 
more so. We are again well satisfied with our Marine Officer in a rapid sketc 
which he gives us of his ship onpay-day. Acertain Jewess, whom he describes 
as more lovely than the imaginary Rebecca of ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” preseats him with a 
letter when on shore, which the vain youth fancies must contain a love mission, 
as he is forbidden to peruse it in her presence. ‘‘ Read it when you go home,” 
said she ; ‘‘you will do what we ask ?”’ and then she looked up so beseechingly 
with those dark, dark eyes, forcing their beams through the deep-fringed silken 
lashes. ‘Yes, certainly,” I said. And what was it about after all? why the 
ship was to be paid, and the Jew wanted a preference for his boat! ‘‘ Deuce 
take the old usurer!” said I, throwing away the letter. But the spirit of Re- 
becca presently came to the rescue, and the Jew’s petition was preferred, and 
his boat was amongst the first permitted to come alongside the Victory the 
morning she was paid. It would be difficult to describe the scene on board a 
man-of-war on pay-day. If ever the rules of the strictest discipline are relax- 
ed on board, it is upon this occasion. It is the ouly holyday, except a battle, in 
the monotonous life of a sailor. We have not space to continue the account 
of this said pay-day; we can only say, that if it is considered a holyday by 
“Jack,” he must have a peculiar idea of one, for it appears to us very hike a 
tumultuous meeting of his creditors. Lieut. Meerhay now shares in the glo- 
ries of Trafalgar with Nelson ; and he tells us that his corps gained only laurels 
on that occasion :— 

‘* Lord Byron said ‘reality is stranger than fiction ;’ and certainly nobody 
could imagine the fact, that in this glorious battle above ene hundred officers, 
and more than three thousand men ef the marines, were actually engaged, and 
their loss in killed and wounded was comparatively greater than that ef the na- 
vy ; and while the latter got peerages, pensions, baronetcies, and general pro- 
motion, the marines had only one pitiful brevet majority given as their share of 
the spoil—as a reward amongst them all !” 

The second volume contains some interesting matter respecting the Peninsu- 
lar war, during a portion of which our soldier per terram served. As we have 
said before, his narrative is most excursive ; so much so, that it is frequently 
difficult to make out how much or how little of that which is told came under 
the author’s personal observation. We have here, too, some details of the 
siege of Acre incidentally introduced upon the authority of his brother-officers 
engaged, and of Sir Sidney Smith, with whom he was on terms of intimacy in 
after-life. An account of Djezzar (executioner) Pasha, who commanded at 
Acre, and well deserved the horrible title his former office under Ali Bey had 
conferred on him, shews us bow often, for wise ends, good may come out of 
evil. The history of this strange ally of England is well known, as well the 
intrepidity of the hero of Acre, ‘in bending him to his purpose ”’ during their 
memorable interview ; but we have here several instances of this pasha’s ty- 
ranny, which we can scarcely believe to have been perpetrated even among the 
Neros of Mahommedan despotism. Our author tells us, that upon one occa- 
sion Djezzar took a fancy into his head that his officers should arrest every pas- 
senger then in the streets near his palace, and bring them before him. On be- 
ing informed that no more could be brought into his terrible presence for want 
of room, he coolly ordered those on his left hand to he hanged, and those on 
his right to be fed In spite of the cries of the relatives of the condemned, 
who fill the air with lamentations, the work of murder goes on, while Djezzar 
appears at a window, and thus addresses the people: ‘* What would ye of me? 
I am but the executioner of the will of God!” And yet this man, with a sort 
of brute courage and power of command, was made a valuable instrument in 
staying the march of Napoleon, to the disappointment of that insatiable ambi- 
tion which, after having shaken Europe to its centre, sought a new world to 
conquer. We will not enter into questions aa to the non-necessity of corporal 
punishment, impressment, and other points of military and naval discipline, 
which appear to us very fairly and dispassionately discussed throughout the vo- 
lumes. 
become acquainted with the Marine Officer, we conclude by recommending this 
work as an entertaining miscellany, comprising a diversified range of subject, 
which renders our sea-soldier a very agreeable companion. 


HISTORY OF INEBRIATING LIQUORS.* 


The desire for various stimulants appears to be inherent in the human con- 
stitution, and to pervade every tribe of mankind, and every condition of so- 
ciety; until a high degree of morality and intellectual refinement instils a relish 
for something better than mere animal gratifications An habitual and steady 
controul over our emotions is the most valuable of all acquisitions, as well as 
the most difficult to learn, while with the greater number of mankind, periods 
of privation and compulsory moderation must be compensated by an indulgence 
in the most violent excitement. Almost every people is acquainted with the 
art of preparing certain stimulants ; and those tribes whose want of ingenuity 
or unproductive climate has denied them the meams of obtaining such sub- 
stances, have shown the utmost aptitude in learning their use from their more 
intelligent visitors. Of all passions,that for spirituous liquors is the one which 
proves most ruinous to uncivilized tribes, and the one which brings them 
soonest into the most abject dependance on Europeans. When the improvi- 
dent savage has acquired a taste for rum or brandy, his ruin speedily follows, 
as he will part with everything that.is of value tohim, for the sake of gratify- 
ing his new appetite. It is tothe abuse of spirituous liquors that we may trace 
the speedy extinction of many barbarous tribes ; and as long as they form the 
cheapest article of exchange which the merchant can supply, we may rest 
assured that no considerations of religion or policy, will ever put an end to 
their employment. 

Montesquieu was of the opinion, that the desire for inebriating liquors was 
strongest in cold countries, and diminished as we approached the equator; and 
consequently, that the nations of the north of Europe were more given to ha- 
bits of intoxication than those of the south. In this, however, as in several 
other instances, this truly eminent writer appears to have attached an exagge- 
rated importance to the influence of climate, on the moral and intellectual con- 
dition of man. We do not perceive any a priori consideration, which renders 
it necessary that the desire for inebriating liquors should increase with the 
coldness of the climate. We would rather infer the reverse of this; and 
maintain, tha: from the excessive perspiration incident to tropical countries, in- 
toxication should be more frequent inthem. If we consult experience and ob- 
servation, we will find searcely any evidence in support of Montesquieu's pro- 
position. No doubt, the Russians are far more addicted tu intoxicating liquors 
than the Italians ; while, on the other hand, the Norwegians are much more 
abstemious than the Irish. In the tropical islands of the Pacific, the abuse of 
intoxicating liquors is one of the greatest curses that has befallen their inhabi- 
tants, while the people of Iceland are moderate in the use of stimulants. The 
people of Nubia and Abyssinia are very much addicted to intoxication, notwith- 
standing their proximity to the equator. 

The true cause of prevalence of intoxication is ignorance and barbarism, or 
preponderance of the animal part of our nature, ond the consequent desire for 
violent excitement; such can be gratified by the coarsest means. The Tabi- 
tean delighted in his disgusting cava ; the Samoide in his no less filthy narco- 
tic mushroom. In accordance with this view, we find that the semi-brutal Rus- 
sians, and the depraved community of New South Wales, consume more |) 
quor than the people of any other country. It is the same feeling which in- 
duced the ancient Scandinavians to place their chief delight in the heaven of 
Valhalla, in quaffing beer from the skulls of their enemies. 

“In Odin’s hall their benches be, 
Where we may sit and drink, 
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There we shall tope our Bellies full 
Of a: hee in full-brimmed skull.” 

We have said that the desire for vinous stimulants is universal, and the work 
of Mr Morewood nay be considered as an attempt to establish this truth upon 
& most most extensive induction of facts, drawn from every country, and from 
every epoch in the history of man. He takes his departure from the history 
of Noah, and treats largely concerning the liquors of the ancients, and ex- 
plains the various mode of intoxication which the perverse ingenuity of man 
exhibits in every regiou from Lapland to Pategonia. This is obviously a fa- 
Vourite topic with our author, and all his reading and reflections have been 
made to converse on this subject. Franklin defined man to be a toel-makiag 
animal, but a survey of the vast variety of stimulants which he has discover- 
ed, may convince us that he is also an inebriating one. In this comprehensive 
view ef his thesis, the work is not restricted to the consideration of fermented 
liquors only, but of all other narcotic drugs to which man bas had recourse, such 
as opium, hemp, cava and mushrooms; and also contains an account of all 
kinds of drinking vessels from the drinking horn of the Irish to the calabash of 
the African. 

The process of fermentation is so readily induced in every saccharine juice, 
that the conversion of the sweet matter into an alcholic lijuid would scareely 
fail to be made at the very earliest period in the history of our race. The 
ancients deified the inventor of wine, and in our opinion most undeservedly, 
as apart from all questions as to the good or bad effects of the use of ferment- 
ed liquors, the discovery was one which it was impossible toavoid making. If 
a small quantity of the juice of the grape happened to be laid aside for a few 
days, wine would unquestionably be produced, and nothing would be easier 
than to repeat the experiment ora larger scale. The Persian legend of the 
discovery of wine, has more veri-similitude, if less poetry, than the history of 
the life and exploits of Bacchus. Their hero Jemshia, who lived at a period 
long anterior to the time of Cyrus, was passionately fond of grapes, and desir- 
ous of preserving his favourite luxury, he deposited a large quantity in a ves- 
sel carefully secured in a vault. On repairing to his treasure some time after- 
wards, he was surprised to find that the fruit had burst and become acid. Ig- 
norant of the nature of fermentation, and unacquainted with the virtues of the 
grape in this new form he considered it to be deleterious and dangerous, and 
with this impression, he got some vessels filled with the juice on which he in- 
scribed the word poison. To prevent bad consequences, he had these vessels 
placed in his own apartments ; a favourite concubine, then labouring undes 
pain aud nervous debility sought death as a relief from her affliction, and ob- 
serving the word *‘ poison’’ on one of the vessels in the monarch’s room, she 
opened it and swallowed the contents with avidity. The draught overcame 
her, and she fell into a sound sleep from which she awoke te her great surprise 
much renovated ; charmed with the effects of the resterative she repeated 
the draughts so frequently, that the poison soon became exhausted, which 
Jemshia discovering, and learning from the lady how her recovery had been 
effected, immediately after this he caused grapes to be gathered, and 
ieft them in the same manner in large vessels. hen being thus collected 
without labour, the court of Jemshia soon resounded with the pleasure 
which the Teher-e-roosh, or the delightful poison as it is called to this day, 
mspired. 

This tale gives a very just representation of the origin and improvement of 
the simpler and more essential arts of life; an accident first suggests the pro- 
cess which, a few experiments soon perfected sufficiently for the limited wants 
of an early stage of society. ‘The vine, from the abundance of its juice, and 
from growing luxuriantly in the countries which were first settled by man, ap- 
pears to have afforded the earliest fermented liquor. Noah, we know, cultiva- 
ted the vine and fermented its juice, and it appears that the countries around 
the base of Ararat, and mount Caucasus, which were the first cradle of the 
human family, are also the native of the vine. The vine seoms to grow there 
in all its native luxuriance, and although wild, appears to revel as if in its pri- 
mitive home, and after yielding more wine than is necessary for the inhabitants, 
such is the superabundance of the grapes, that large quantities are permit- 
ted to rot on the branches, or to be consumed by the fewls of the air, since 
they cannot be converted to any useful purpose. In the provinces on the 
Black Sea, the vine thrives without any cultivation, and is seen clinging round 
all the large trees, giving the country the appearance of a vast and continued 
vineyard. 

The vine, wherever it could be cultivated, would be preferred to all other 
vegetables ; not only from the quantity of liquor which it affords, but alee 
| from its excellence. Beyond the limits, of heat or cold, which define the 
| range of the vine, other substitutes were sought, which might afford a fer- 
mented liquor in tropical regions. The sap or fruit of different kinds of palms, 
yields a species of wine which is sufficiently palatable. In cold countries the 
apple and pear yield fermented liquors, which resemble in some respects the 
| acid wines. The juice of the grape, however, is the only liquor capable of af- 
fording a genuine wine, as it alone contains the proper ingredients in the re- 
| quisite proportions for fermenting into a good and durable liquor. The most 
| essential compounds of the juice of the grape are sugar, which is changed into 
spirit of wine or brandy, vegetable matter, which acts as a leaven, and a vege- 
table acid, whose influence we know te be essential to the success of the pre- 
| cess. In the vine the vegetable acid is cream of tartar, as it is called, and one 
| excellence of the grape consists in this, that the acid salt is soluble in water, 

and nearly insoluble in spirit of wine. Hence the cream of tartar is always 

preserved in the fermenting juice, in the requisite proportion, abundant at the 
| commencement in the watery syrup; but deposited from the solution in pre- 
| portion as the sugar is converted into brandy, and the wine is completely form- 
ed. In the forests of northern countries we can only obtain an acid wine, as 
| the vegetable acid which exists in them is soluble both in water and spirits ; 
| and, bence, it can only be concealed by an excess of sugar, or removed by 
the addition of lime. In the sap of the palm there is scarcely any vegetable 
acid, and the saccharine juice yields a spirituous liquor, which is with difficulty 
preserved, and soon passes into vinegar. , 

Such lquors, from the extreme simplicity of the fermenting process, would 
be kuowe to the most barbarous tribes who had intellect enough to scoop out 
acalabash, or bake an earthen vessel to receive the vegetable juice. The 
manufacture of beer is a rather more complicated process, inasmuch es it is 
not obtained from substances naturally saccharine, but such a¢ must be eon- 
verted into sugar before they can afford a beer. The different grains, such as 
barley, maize, millet, &c., owe their nutritious properties to the farina or starch 
which they contain, and this principle by fermentation is changed into 
sugar which may be converted into spirit like the naturally saccharine ju 
ces. Such appears to have beenthe amount of the manufactares of the 
ancients; they were acquainted with the simple process for making wine 
or beer, but were ignorant of the practice of malting or the process of disti 
lation. 

The Egyptians appear to have been acquainted with a variety of fermented 
liquors from the most remote antiquity, and beer, grape-wine, and palm-wine, 
were common beverages among them. It has been questioned by some whe 
ther the climate of Egypt was adapted to the growth of the vine; and M, Ara- 

0, in particular, has maintained that the mean temperature of the valley of the 
Nile was too high for its successful cultivation. All doubts on this head are 
removed by the records which still remain to illustrate the demestic life of the 
ancient Egyptians. In the work of Rosellini, the manufacture of wine is ex- 
plained in all its stages; from the gathering of the vintage to the obtaining of 
the juice, and the use of the liquor at their tables. The subjects of the Pha- 
roalis appear to have indulged freely in the use of wine, and not content with 
the produce of their own vineyards, they also imported a considerable quantity 
of the more generous wines of Greece. If Rosellini’s piates tell a true story, 
temperance does not appear to have been a virtue of the higher grades of 
Egyptian society. On the contrary the ladies appear to have been as ond of a 
cheerful glass as the gentlemen. One plate represents a party consisting of 
ladies only, in which the fair guests betray a keen relish for the juice of the 
grape. The faded garland is seen on their heated temples, and there is une- 
qeivocal evidence that the stomach, as well as the head, has been stretched 
beyond its capacity. If the social meetings of the ladies exhibited euch ev?- 
dent proofs of conviviality, we may be sure the meetings of the gentlemen 
were not distinguished for sobriety ; and the guests appear not uncommunly to 
bave been carried home in a state of insensibility. We do not remember thet 
any instances of angry quarrels are represented at the Egyptian feasts ; and rt 
would appear that the worshippers of the cat, the monkey, and the crocodile, 
avoided all hard questions of divinity or zoslogy while oceupied at a convivial 
meeting. 

Boor appeem to have been the beverage of the lower orders among the 
Egyptians, as it is among ourselves. 2 schylus in the Suppliants makes king 
Pelasgus contrast the barley wine of the Egyptians with the more agreeable 
wines of Greece; and the evidence of Herodotus is still more decisive, when 
he informs us that beer was the liquor chiefly in use among the Egyptians. Al- 
though the culture of the vine has long ceased in Egypt, the manufacture of « 
kind of beer called bouza is still known, both there and throughout a great 
part of Africa. This liquor is prepared by mixing water with highly leavened 
bread, which produces a very intoxicating but disagreeable liquor. It is remark- 
able, that the inhabitants of Mexico and Peru prepared a similar beverage from 
the fermented bread of the Indian corn, long before the Spaniards vested the 
new world, 

Among the Greeks and Romans, wine was the only fermented liquor in ge 
neral use, and a degree of care was bestowed on the cultivation of the grape, 
proportioned to the high value attached to it. Pliny inforn.s us that his coun- 
trymen were acquainted with no less than one hundred and ninety-five dfferens 
kinds of wines. The cultivation of the vine and the manufacture of the wine 
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was ¢enducted in nearly the same manner as at present, the process being too 
simple to require much improvement either from mechanics or chemistry. The 
chief difference between ancient and modern wines consisted in the flavours 
which were imparted to them, and also that they never contained an undue pro- 
portion of brandy, as the ancients were ignorant of the art of distillation. The 
fiavours of the ancient wines depended in part on the nature of the vessels in 
which they were contained. The wine vessels of the ancients were either skin 
bottles or earthen jars. When skin bottles were used, an animal flavour must 
have been communicated to the wine. As the art of glazing earthen vessels 
was unknown, they were rendered impervious by a varnish of pitch or mastic, 
which communicated a resinous taste to the wines preserved in these jars. 

This resinous flavour appears to have been a favourite one, and to have often 
been heightened intentionally, by the addition of various preparations from the 
pine. Origamum and other aromatic plants were also used to perfume the 
wines. ‘The most extraordinary addition to their wines was that of mingling 
them with a portion of salt water. Such a wine weuld be sufficiently disa- 
gteeable to a moderate palate, but perhaps not more so than porter would have 
been to an ancient Greek. The flavours of wines, both in ancient and modern 
times, appear to be altogether arbitrary ; the result of habit and education. 

When we consider the weakness of the materials of which the wine-vessels 
of the ancients were made, we may be as much surprised at the magnitude of 
some of the ancient jars or skin bottles as at the gigantic dimensions of the tun 
at Heidelberg, or the vats of the London brewers. The earthern jars were 
hooped to prevent them from bergen» and some of them were so large as to 
contain upwards of eight hundred gallons. Some of the skin-bottles were of 
equally astonishing capacities. The greatest of which we have any account 
was that exhibited at the feast given by Ptolemy Philadelphus. It was drawn 
ona car seventy-five feet long and forty-two feet broad, and was constructed of 
panther’s skins, and contained 20,250 gallons. It is obvious that this gigantic 
skin-bettle of Ptolemy’s must have had some powerful support, as the pressure 
of the contents would readily have burst an unprotected vessel composed of 
such materials. 

In tropical or sub-tropical countries, where the vine ceases to flourish, the 
choice of vegetables capable of furnishing a fermenting liquor is nearly inex- 
haustible. On this subject Mr. Morewood’s work affords a vast supply of in- 
formation. Of all the tropical plants, the palms afford the greatest supply of 

otable liquors. ‘The sap of these trees yields a weak, but palatable vinous 
verage, and their saccharine fruits produce a much stronger wine. The 
manufacture of an inebriating liquor from the fruit of the date palm is well 
known inthe east. This kind of wine was, in all probability the strong drink 
alluded to in the Scripture, and is obtained, rather from the inspissated juice of 
the palm, than from the grape; which affords a product far more intoxicating 
than the most spirituous grape wine. In India another palm affords a wine, 
well known in the east under the name of toddy. This liquor is obtained by 
making an incision in the summit of the tree, and the sap which flows from the 
wound is collected in a pot, which is suspended from the tree for that purpose. 
A good tree will discharge three quarts per diem of sap, and this supply may 
be obtained regularly forthree years. The sap of this palm may be considered 
as a solution of sugar, but destitute of any vegetable acid, and containing only 
a moderute quantity of vegetable fermenting matter; it consequently ferments 
rapidly, from the warmth of the climate, and affords a very spirituous beverage 
which, however, is uot capable of being preserved forany length of time. This 
liquor is the common intoxicating drink of the lower order of Hindoos. 


If we pass to the new world, we find that a species of aloe is to the Mexican 
what the palm is to the African or the Hindoo, and may be regarded as the vine 
of the regions in which it grows. The agave or aloe is very extensively ‘qulti- 
vated in the warmer parts of Mexico; and it affords a large proportion of the 
intoxicating liquids used by the lower order of the Mexicans. The cultivation 
of the agave is extremely profitable, although it requires, io the first instance, 
aconsiderable outlay of capital. We are iademed by Humbolt, that the indi- 
vidual who can afford to form a plantation of from 30,000 to 40,000 plants, has 
made an ample provision for his family. Some of these plantations yield an 
income of upwards of sixteen hundred pounds per annum. The juice of the 
agave; or maguey, is not obtained from the fruit, as is the case in the vine; but 
is the pure sap, obtained by making an incision in the same manner as is done 
to obtain the toddy from the palm. This juice is an extremely luscious syrup, 
called aquamiee, or honey water, by the Spaniards. It runs through the fer- 
pape process with great rapidity ; is ready for use twenty-four hours after 
its exudation from the plant. As it contains a considerable proportion of sac- 
charine matter, the agave wine is very nutritious, and an inveterate toper sel- 
dom takes much solid nourishment. The extent to which this liquor is used 
may be inferred from the great revenue which it yields, and also from the fact 
that in the city of Mexico, tumbrils are sent reund to collect the drunkards of 
the night, who may be found lying in the streets. They are carried to a watchb- 
house in the morning, and an iron ring is closed on their ankles, and in this 
state they are compelled to cleanse the streets for three days successively, as a 
punishment for their irregularity. : 

The most remarkable of fermented liquors is obtained, not from the vegeta- 
ble, but from the animal kingdom; and the Mongo tribes, ignorant of the arts 
of agriculture, and whose wealth consists in their flocks, have learned to ob- 
tain a vintage from the milk of their cattle: for this purpose the milk of the 
mane 18 preferred, and a liquor called koumiss is obtained from its fermentation. 
The preparation of this substance is by no means difficult ; a quantity of milk 
is put into a skin bottle, mixed with a small pertion of old koumiss, to aid as a 
leaven, the mixture is frequently agitated, and in the course of twenty-four hours 
the preparation is fit for use. The roumiss is slightly inebriating, and yields 
brandy when distilled. 

When we compare the various inebriating liquors in use in modern Europe, 
with those with which the ancients were acquainted, we find that in as far as res- 

cts the preparation and preservation of wine, there is little difference, except 
in the substitution of wooden casks and glass bottles, for the skins and ungla- 
zed earthen jars of antiquity. We are however,acquainted with two important 
processses, which were unknown tu the Greeks or Romans—we convert grain 
into malt, and employ the process of distillation to extract the pure spirit from 
the fermented liquor. We have no evidence that the beer of the Egvptians 
was prepared from malt ; on the contrary, Pliny, who has given us some infor- 
mation on this subject, says, that the beer was made by steeping grain in wa- 
ter. The beer used by the Gauls, and other nations of western Europe, was 
prepared in the same manner. We are not aware at what period the art of malt- 
ing became known in modern times ; but it is remarkable that the Peruvians 
were acquainted with the process long before they had any intercourse with 
Europeans. Large quantities of maize are in various parts of Peru, converted 
into chica, and it is remarkable that the graim used in such cases has been made 
to undergo the process of malting. In making chica no other ingredients are 
mixed with the malted maize, called jora; when sufficiently boiled in water 
the fluid ferments like our ale or porter, and the produce is very intoxicating. 
In some places the natives believe that fermentation will not ensue if the malt- 
ed grain be not previously submitted to mastication ; from this circumstance, 
many old men and women assemble at the house where chica is made, and are 
——_ chewing the jora or malt. Two kinds of chica arc usually made 
from the same grain; one called cluro, the water in which the malt has been 
infused. This is drawn off, and when afterwards boiled has some resemblance 
to eider. Another is made by boiling the grain for several hours. after which 
it is strained, fermented, and termed nefo. The great antiquity of this beve- 
rage Is proved beyond all doubt by its being known to the natives long before 
they were visited by the Spaniards, as Mr. Stevenson affirms, that he drank 
chica that had been found in huaccas or burying places, where it must have re- 
mained upwards of three centuries. It appears, therefore, that the Peruvians 
were familiar with the Preparation of porter long before that beverage was 
known in England. 

The art of distillation like that of malting is a modern one in the west of 
Europe. Although it appears that distillation was introduced into Europe by 
the Arabs of Spain, stillit by no means follows the invention belongs to that 
people, on the contrary, it was in al] probability familiar to the Chinese from 
time immemorial. In this asin many other instances the sole merit of the Sa- 
raceme was, merely that of being the carriers of the knowledge of the Hindoos 
and Chinese from the remote regions of Asia to Europe. The art of distilla- 
tion gave a new order of spirituous liquors, possessing far greater strength than 
any previously known, and whatever may have been the moral consequences of 
this discovery there can be no doubt of its vast importance in advancing the 
progress of the arts and sciences. The improvements which the use of the 
spirit of wine has introduced into the practice of pharmacy are very great, and 
without it chemical science, especially the analysis of organic bedies, could 
ecarcely be attempted, and its employments in the arts are too numerous to be 
specified; it is one of the most indispensable substances in the chemical arts. 

Besides the various inebriating liquids ubtained by fermentation, and whose 
properties depend chiefly on the spirit of wine which they contain, there is a 
second class of stimulants whose narcotic properties do not depend upon any 
conversion of saccharine into spirituous matters. Opium stands at the head of 
this class of inebriating drugs. The use of opium is nearly universal from 
Turkey to China, and the enormous quantity consumed in the latter country is 
an evidence that this narcotic does not depend on the prohibition of wine to 
the followers of Mahomed. Even in Mussulman countries the interdict of the 
prophet is little regarded by those who can obtain a supply of wine or brandy, 
and all classes, from the Sultan to the raya, appear to relish fermented liquors. 
The use of opium however appears to be more in accordance with 
the habits of the orientals, little given to secial pleasures, and choosing rather 
to be inebriated alone than in company. It is needless to investigate whether 
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excess in the se of opium orof fermented liquors is more injurious ; it appears 
however, that moderation in the use of liquors is more easily observed than in 
the consumption of opium. Thousands indulge in the moderate use ef wine, 
spirits or beer, fora long time without ever committing any crimes or any way 
injuring health. It is different with the use of opium, @ moderate dose soon 
loses its power, and with time the quantity used requires to be pag soos 
augmented until the opium eater becomes a victim to the abuse of his drug.— 
There are very few individuals, who, like the late Mr. Wilberforce, can conti- 
nue the moderate use of opiuin during a long life. 

Some of the opium eaters can consume an immense quantity of opium with- 
out any immediate fatal consequences. Beaujoir gives an account of a Turkish 
Effendi, who took every day thirty cups of coffee, smoked sixty pipes of tobac- 
co, and swallowed three drachms of opium, while his solid food consisted of 
only four ounces of rice. Dr. Jones, in his book, entitled Mysteries of Opium 
Unveiled, assures us that he knew of several persons in England who were in 
the habit of taking two, three, four, or six drachms daily ; and that he heard of 
one that could take ¢wo ownces in a day, a quantity not exceeded, perhaps, in 
the history of man. 

The following anecdote, for which, however, the authority is not given, gives 
a curious example of the effects ef immoderate habits of using opium. An 
English ambassador lately sent to a Mahomedan prince, was conducted, upon 
his arrival at the palace, through several richly decorated and spacious apart- 
ments, crewded with officers, arrayed in superb dresses, to a room, smail in 
dimensions but ornamented with the most costly and splendid furniture. The 
attendants withdrew. After ashort interval two persons of superior mien en- 
tered tke saloon followed by state bearers, carrying under a lofty canopy a litter 
covered with delicate shawls, upon which lay a human form, to all appearance 
dead, except that its head was dangling loosely from side to side, as the bear- 
ers moved into the room. Two officers holding rich filigree salvers carried 
each a chalice anda vial containing a black fluid. ‘The ambassador considered 
the spectacle to be connected with some court ceremony of mourning and en- 
deavoured to retire, but he was soon undeceived by seeing the officers holding 
up the head of the apparent corpse, and after gently chafing the throat and 
returning the tongue, which hung from a mouth relaxed and gaping, pouring 
some black liquor into the throat, and closing the jaws, until it sank down the 
passage ; after six or seven times repeating the ceremony, the figure opened 
its eyes and shutits mouth voluntarily, it then swallowed a large portion of the 
black fluid, and within an hour an animated being sat on the couch with blood 
returning into his lips, and a feeble power of articulation. Inthe Persian 
language he addressed his visitor, and enquired the particulars of his mission. 
Within two hours this extraordinary person became altered and his mind capa- 
ble of arduous business. The ambassador after apologising for the liberty, 
ventured to inquire into the cause of the scene he had just witnessed. 

Sir,” said he, “‘I am an inveterate opium taker, and a have by slow de- 
grees fallen into :his melancholy excess. But of the diurnal twenty-four pe- 
riods of time, I continually pass eighteen in this reverie, unable to move or 
speak ; I am yet conscious, and the time passes away amid pleasing fancies, 
nor should I ever awake from the wandering of this state had I not the most 
faithful and attached, whose regard and religious duty impel them to watch my 
pulse. As soon as my heart begins to faulter and my breathing is impercepti- 
ble except on a mirror, they immediately pour the solution of opium into my 
throat, and restore me as you have seen. Within four hours I shall have swal- 
lowed many ounces, and much time will not pass away ere I will relapse into 
my ordinary torpor.” 

The mode of using opium in Turkey and China is a little different. In the 
former country the practice is to swallow a certain number of opium pills, pro- 
portioned to the capacity of the theriaki or opium-eater. In China the opium 
is boiled in water, and the extract, when dried, is put into apipe and used as 
we do tebacco. The employment of this peg er ty | drag has grown te an 
evil of enormeus magnitude in China; and we believe few individuals who are 
moderately acquainted with the circumstances of the case will disapprove of 
the energy which the Chinese government have at last insisted on putting down 
this mischievous traffic. 

Opium, like wine, stands as the type of a class of stimulants of which many 
kinds are used as substitutes for the juice of the poppy. The use of various 
preparations of hemp is common in those countries where opium is taken, and 
appears in short te be a poor man’s opium. The consumers of the two 
drugs being respectively analogous to the wine drinkers, and whiskey drinkers 
of our own country. The most common preparation of hemp goes by the 
name of bang, and is exclusively used in India ; its narcotic properties resemble 
those of opium but are more stupifying and violent, and less permanent. 


We shall only notice two other substitutes for opium taken from two very re- 
mote countries, The Peruvians have been acquainted for a long period with 
the virtues of a small tree called coca, whose leaves possess properties resem- 
bling the effects of opium. The leaves of this plant are plucked three or four 
times a year, and after being carefully dried are packed in small baskets. Many 
chew these leaves as others do tobacco; and such is the sustenance derived 
from them that they frequently take no food for four or five days, although con- 
stantly working ; and while they have a good supply they feel neither hunger, 
thirst, nor fatigue, and without any injurv to health they can remain upwards 
of a week without the refreshment of sleep. Coca proves to the Peruvian the 
highest source of gratification ; for under its influence the imagination presents 
the most pleasing and fascinating scenes of voluptuousness. Many to indulge 
in its use forsake the rational associations of civilised life, and return in the 
evening to the woodsto revel in the uninterrupted enjoyment of its magic 
qualities. Prostrated under a tree its votary, heedless of the storm, the dark- 
ness of the night, or the attacks of wild beasts, reposes happy and contented 
until the morning awakes him to a serse of his own degradation, induces him 
to return a frightful picture of unnatural indulgence. When a Peruvian starts 
on a journey he carries with him a small, leather pouch for holding coca, and a 
calabash for lime or ashes of the molle to mix with the coca. Thus equipped, a 
man will undertake to convey intelligence upwards of one hundred leagues 
without any other provision. These persons are termed chosques or chosqueros, 
a name given to the conductors of mails. Men of this description were em- 
ployed for the transmission of intelligence by the Incas long prior to the inva- 
sion of the Spaniards ; and some of these couriers have been known to convey 
news a distance of six hundred miles in six days. The coca appears to be a 
kind of American opium, closely resembling the opium of the poppy in its ef- 
fects, and presenting a most remarkable analogy in its history and uses with 
that of the oriental drug. 

A mushroom which grows in Siberia, and which is not uncommon in this 
country, is used as a narcotic in Kamschatka and other parts of the Russian 
empire. The fungus or mushroom is eaten without any preparation ; and two 
small ones afford a moderate dose. The effects of this exhilirant have more 
resemblance to the intoxication produced by spirits, than to the sober, dreamy 
visions induced by opium. Its ordinary effects are giddiness, gaiety, a flushed 
countenance, and incoherent talking; it renders some very active and proves 
highly stimulant to muscular exertion. Too Jarge a dose brings on violent spas- 
modic affections ; and such are its excitements on the nervous system, that it 
renders many very silly and ludicrous. If a person under its influence wish to 
step over a straw or small stick, he takes a stretch or jump sufficient to clear the 
trunk of a tree; a talkative person can neither keep silence nor secrecy ; and 
one fond of music is perpetually singing. 

The most extraordinary effect of this mushroom is, that the intoxicating prin- 
ciple of resisting the digestive powers of the stomach, and passing off unal- 
tered with the secretions, and hence suggesting to the barbarous natives of Si- 
beria an obvious but disgusting method of continuing their intoxication for se- 
veral days. 

It was Lord Bacon we believe who, among the other desiderata in his day, 
specified the want of a complete treatise on the history of wine and other sti- 
mulants. Even the present advanced state of chemical science is incompetent 
to accomplish such a history as Lord Bacon would have required. The mode 
of obtaining spirituous liquors by fermentation is one of the commonest but 
least understood of chemical processes, and seems almost as mysterious as the 
vital chemistry of a living body. The object of Mr. Morewood is not to enter 
into chemical researches concerning the mature of fermentation, but to give an 
account of various substances from which spirituous liquors may be obtained,or 
used as narcotic stimulants without any particular preparation. This he has ac- 
complished with the most indefatigable industry, collecting materials from every 
quarter of the globe, and which has afforded all the interesting facts which we 
have quoted in thisarticle. His work is the most valuable storehouse of facts 
on this subject, and we are afraid is destined to be more copied from than quo- 
ted. It is, we have no hesitation in asserting, by far the most complete history 
of inebriating substances which has appeared, and must have been the result of 
many years of reading and research 





UP THE RHINE.—BY THOMAS HOOD. 
[Second Notice.—See Albion, Jan. 11th } 


We left the family party ia Mr. Hood’s care, a/miring the lions at Cologne ; 
one of which gives Mr. Sumerville occasion to sketch and to generalize :— 

‘* Amongst the rest is the Masquerade Room, devoted to the Carnival balls. 
[t is a fine room as to size, and supported in the middle by columns, intended to 
represent huge champagne glasses, whence the painted charactera and groups 
which cover the walls and ceiling are supposed to effervesce. The idea how- 
ever, is beiter than the execution,—the inteut surpasses the deed. The designs 
display a good deal of dul! pantomime and trite allegory. such as a heart put 
up to auction, andthelike. But the Germans, even of Cologne, onthe strength 
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of a Roman origin, ought not to attempt a Camival. The Italian genius and 
the Teutonic are widely asunder—as as macaroni and sausage.” 

A humble member of the party had, s will be remembered, already shown a 
strong tendency te interchange civilities with the Scarlet Lady. The next 
contribution to the letter-bag describes Martha Penny’s further steps towards 
conversion :— 

‘And now, Becky, it must never go furder, but be kep a religus secret be- 
twixt our two selves, but ever sinse Colon Cathedrul I have been dredful unset- 
tled in my mind with spirituous piats It seemed as if I had a call to turn into 
a Roman. Besides the veice in my hone inward parts, I’ve been prodigusly 
urged and advized by the Party you don’t know to becum a prostelyte, aie 
cant all my errors, and throw meself into the buzzum of Rome. Cander com- 
pels to say, its a verry cumfittable religun, and then such splendid Churchis and 
alters and grand cerimonis, and such a bewtiful musicle service, and so many 
mirakles and wunderful relicts besides, plain Church of England going, partiek- 
ly in the country parts, do look pore and mean and pokey after it, thats the 
truth. To be sure theres transmigration, but even that I mite get over in time, 
for we can beleave any thing if we really wish to. Its a grate temptation, and 
provided I felt quite certin of bettering meself, I would convert meself at once. 
* * But praps twould be most advizable to put off my beleaving in any thing 
at all, till our return to Kent. Besides, Becky, you may feel inclind, on prop- 
per talking to, to give up yure own convixions too, and in that case we can both 
embrace the Pope at the same time.” 

At Bonn, all parties were scartied at the extravagant absurdities in dress which 
marked the students; even Uncle Orchard found a saturnine pleasure in allott- 
ing to every one he met an original and a model. ‘ Egad!” he cried, as we 
passed a square set figure in an antique dress, and fiercely moustached, “ Egad! 
there’s Pam.” —‘‘ Such figgers,” said Martha, ‘Sum have square beerds, sum 
have triangle ones, sum have two mustaches, and sum contrive to have three, 
by sticking another on theirchins. Thinks I, wen the hollydis cum, it must be 
a wise Father as nose his hone son!” 

We must be content to pass the Kreutzberg, with its unburied monks, and 
the Holy Steps, ascended by pious pilgrims on their knees, but on which Mrs. 
Wilmot’s ae pmenaaiion treepassed, till Martha expected ‘her feet would 
fly in her face :"’ but on such matters, or even ‘The Fatal Word,” a geblin 
legend, we can but bestow a passing netice. As the travellers became more 
familiarized with foreign scenery and manners, and the wonders of “the exult- 
ing and abounding river’? opened before them, Uncle Orchard began somewhat 
to abate in his hypochondriacism: perhaps the humourist was taught the absur- 
dity of any humour in excess, by another rencontre with Mr. John Bowker, whe 
came on board again at Bonn, his John Bull-ship having been “ prodigiously 
disgusted by the high Catholic mummeries at Cologne,”"—but still more, by the 
perpetual neighbourhood ef his Yankee tormentor, who ‘stuck to him like a 
mustard plaster, drawing his feelings into blisters.” It was an unspeakable re- 
lief to have parted company with such a fellow traveller :— 

‘“‘ But alas! for the pleasant anticipations of Mr. John Bowker! He had 
barely uttered them, wken the American appeared running at full speed towards 
the steamboat, followed by a leash of porters! ‘Say I told you so!’ exclaim- 
the petrified citizen—‘ he'll haunt me up to Shaffhauaen,—he will by all that’s 
detestable,—yes, there he comes on board’—and even as he spoke, the abhor- 
red personage sprang into the vessel, followed by hia three attendants. The 
Red-face vould not smother a grunt of dissatisfaction at the sight,—but what 
was his horror, when, after a few words with the conducteur, his old enemy 
walked straight up to him, and puffed a whiff of tobacco smoke inte his very 
face! ‘It’s an unpleasant sort of a fix,’ said he, ‘and in course only a mis- 
take, but you've walked off with all my tiaps and notions instead of your own.” 
‘I've what ?’ gobbled the Redface, its crimson instantly becoming shot with blue. 
‘You've got my luggage, I guess,’ replied he, ‘and if it’s all the same to you 
I'll just take it ashore.’ The perplexed Bowker was too much agitated to speak ; 
but hurrying off the huge pile of bags and boxes, in front of the funnel, began 
eagerly hunting for his baggage. To his unutterable dismay he could not re- 
cognise a single article as hisown. In the meantime the American appeared te 
enjoy the confusion, and in a dry way began to ‘poke his fun’ at the unfertu- 
pate traveller. ‘ Mister Broker, is that ’ere your leather trunk?’ ‘ No,’ growl- 
edthe other ‘In that case it’s mine, I reckon.’ ‘Mr. Broker, is that ’ere 
your carpet bag ?’—and in the same provoking style he went through nine er 
ten packages seriatim. ‘And where—-where--where is my luggage then !” 
asked the bewildered Bowker. ‘ The last time I see it,’ said the American, ‘ it 
was in the passage of the Mainzer Hof : and there it is still, I calculate, pre- 
vided it hasn’t been shipped downwards to Rotterdam!’ ” ni 

The Rhine and its crewding beauties—the romantic Rolandseek, the religious 
Nonenwertb, the picturesque Drachenfels, all receive their passing tribute ef 
praise and admiration ; though Mr. Hood touches but lightly on these familiar 
objects, and refuses to 

Do all the gentlemen’s seats by the way. 

While speculating, however, on the Rhine Castles and feudal times, Uncle 
Orchard remembers the tortures inflicted by the iron hand—the Judas-kiss of 
the “ Virgin effigy whose embrace was certain death”—the sunless and slimy 
horrors of the underground oubliette, and observes— 

“T'll tell you what, Frank, I only wish our physical-force meu would hire a 
steamer and take a trip up the river Rhine; if it was only that they might see 
and reflect on these tumble-down castles. To my mind every one of them is 
like a grave-stone, set up at the death and burial of Brute Force.” 

Shortly after this we have a new version of “ The Fight with the Dragon” : 
but we must push on to Coblentz, that we may introduce the Markhams to the 
reader. These are a pair of English emigrants, who “groan” most amusingly 
concerning the miseries of German life. After the husband’s general Jeremiade, 
the wife enters, and ‘takes up the wondrous tale:” some hints may be collect- 
ed therefrom well deserving consideration :— 

‘Comfort, ‘the Germans don’t even kaow it by name: there’s no such 
word in the language! Look at the construction of their houses! A front door 
and a back door, with a well staircase in the middle, up whicha thorough draught 
is secured by a roof pierced with a score or twoof unglazed windows; the at- 
tics by this airy contrivance serving to dry the family linen. Make your sitting 
room, therefore, as warm as you please with that close fuming, unwholesome 
abomination, a German stove, and the moment you step out of the chamber doer, 
it is like transplanting yourself, in winter, from the hot-house into the open 
garden. To aggravate these discomforts, you have sashes that won’t fit, doors 
that won't shut, hasps that can’t catch, and keys not meant to turn! Then, 
again, the same openings that let in the cold, admit the noise ; ard for a musical 
people, they are the most noisy I ever met with. Next to chorus singing,their 
greatest delight seems to be in the everlasting sawing and chopping up of fire- 
wood at their doors; they even contrive to combine music and noise together, 
and the carters drive along the streets smacking a tune with their whips *" The 
conversation was here interrupted by the entrarce of Mrs. Markham, a hand- 
some but careful-looking personage, to whom I was cordially introduced. In- 
deed she confessed to trouble, especially a severe illness of her husband soon 
after their arrival at Coblentz,—not to mention all the minor annoyances and in- 
conveniences of living in a foreign country without any knowledge of the lan- 
guage. ‘But those little trials,’ she said, ‘are now things to laugh over, al- 
though they were sufficiently harrassing at the time.’ 

‘My chicken, for instance,’ cried Markham, with a chuckle at the remem- 
brance. ‘You must know, that Harriet took it into her kind head that, as I 
was an invalid, I could eat nothing but a boiled fowl. The only difficulty was 
how to get at it, for our maid does not understand English, and her mistress 
cannot speak anything else. However, Gretel was summoned, and the exper 
ment began. Itis one of my wife’s fancies that the less her words resemble 
her native tongue, the more they must be like German; so her first attempt 
was to tell the maid that she wanted a cheeking, or a keeking. The maid 
opened her eyes and mouth, and shook herhead. ‘It’s to cook,’ said her 
mistress, ‘to cook—to pvt in an iron thing—in a pit—pat—pot.’ ‘ Ish verstand 
risht,’ said the maid in her Coblentz patois.’ ‘It’s a thing to eat, said her 
mistress,’ for dinner—for deener—with sauce—soase—sowse ’ But the maid 
still shrugged her shoulders. ‘ What on earth am I to do!’ exclaimed poor 
Harriet, quite in despair, but still making one last attempt. ‘ It’s a live crea- 
ture—a bird—a bard—a beard—a hen—a hone—a fowl—a fool foal—it’s 
all covered with feathers—fathers—feeders—fedders !’ ‘Hab, hah ” cried the 
delighted German, at last getting hold of a catchword, ‘Ja! ja: fedders—ja 
wohl !’ and away went Gretel, and in half an hour returned triumphantly with 
a bundle of stationer's quills! * * ‘But now you know something of the lan- 
guage,’ said I, ‘you fare sumptuously, of course, for it's @ no ray we 
‘ To the eye,’ replied Markham, ‘ it is lovely indeed; and, ata first-rate hotel, 
where you enjoy the choicest of its productions, it may keep its ape Bat 
for a private table, just listen to our bill of fare. Indifferent beef—vea! killed 
at eight days old—good mutton, but at some seasons not to be had—peultry 
plentiful, but ill-fed—game in moderation No sea-fish yes, oysters, as 
big, shell and all, as a pennypiece, and six shillings a hundred. You hear of 
sa mon-fisheries, but the steamers have frightened away the fish,—I have seen 
about six here in two years, and have been asked two dollars a pound : perch 
3d. and 4d. per pound; and worihless chub and barbel ab libitum. No good 
household bread—it is half rye—end wheaten flour is only to be bought at the 
t the staple one, potatoes, small and waxy, 





pastry-cook’s; good vegetables. t 


<uch as we should call chats in England, and give to the pigs. Fruit abundamt 
but more remarkable for quantity than quality. Coffee, reasonable and good— 
tea as dear and bad. Then for wine, the lower sorts of Rhenish and the Mo- 


selle are cheap and excellent; but the superior binds are easier to procure im 
London than onthe Rhine. Foreign wines you may have at pleasure—for 
your honest Rhioelanders have little to learn in the arts of adulteration and 
simulation, Thus you have Bavarian beer brewed at Coblentz ; Westphalia. 
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hams cured in Nassau; Florence oil extracted from Rhenish walnuts ; French 
ac, Bordeaux, and Champagne, made from German potatoes and grapes ; 
English gin distilled at Dusseldorf; and Gorgona anchovies, caught in the 
Rhine.’ * * ‘ Now he is too bad—isn’t he *’ interposed Mrs. Markham, with 
asmile. ‘ Butit is half joke and whim. Would you believe it, Sir, he has set 
me against all the beer in the place, on account of an establishment facing the 
Moselle, inscribed, oddly enough, ‘Baths and Beer Brewery.’ He will have 
it, that as hot malt is recommended iu some cases by the German doctors, the 
two businesses are only brought under one roof for the natives 1o bathe in the 
beer!” * And why not ”’ said Markham. ‘Does not Head say that at Schwal- 
back they bathe in the mullagatawny soup, and at Wiesbaden in the chicken- 
broth ” But to return to our subject, the advantages of living in Coblentz. 
It may be otherwise, elsewhere in Germany ; but as a general principle, take 
my word for it, the grand difference is not in the cost, but in the manner of liv- 
ing. As for retrenchment, on the same plan it might be effected in London. 
Lodge in a second floor—dispense with a carpet,—have as little and as plain 
furniture as possible—burn wood in a German stove—keep a cheap country 
servant—buy inferior meat, chats and rye-bread—drink cape and table beer— 
see no company—dress how you please—above all go to market, as you must 
do here, with your ready money in your hand—then sum up, at the year's end 
and I verily believe the utmost saving, by coming to such aplace as this, would 
be some 101. or 20/. to set off egainst all the deprivations and disadvantages of 
expatriation.” 8 i 

Markham’s groan concerning the suicidal propensities of our German friends, 
is worth quoting for its sense and feeling, though they be somewhat caustically 
exhibited ; but the subject is a painful one. e are better suiting the spirit 
of this mirthful season in preferring for extract, some lights thrown upon an- 
other national epidemic, of which Strauss is Corypheus—need we add, the 
waltz '—throvgh the Malaprop medium of dear Martha Penny :— ‘ 

‘« Last nite the Germins being very parshal to dancing I went along with 
Catshins Cosen toa Grand Ball. There was moorthan abuv a hundred of us 
in won Assembly room, but am sorry to say smoaking was aloud, witch quite 
spiled the genteel. Catshins Cosen asked me to dance and seeing several 
steddy lookin elderly women, jest such sober boddies as our Cook or House- 
keeper standing up too I made bold to accept, when all at once the music 
struck up and my Partner ketching me by the waste, willy nilly, away we 
went on one leg spinning like pegtops and wirligiggin at such a rate I’m shure if 
my pore brains had been made of cream they would have turned into butter! 
All f could do was to skreek at the tiptop of my voice, but nobody minded so 
I broke loose out of the ring and set meself down on the flore jest like a frog 
in the middle, wile the rest waltzed round and round me steddy elderly bod- 
dies and all—but it was sich a constant wirlin and twirlin the very room seem- 
ed :unning round and my head began to swim so I was cbleeged to lay down 
flat on my back aud shut both my eyes. To add to my sufltings, afore going 
to the Ball had my hair dressed by a regular dresser, who drew it up alla 
Chinese, and tied it so tite atop that after gettin more and more paneful eve- 
ry minit I felt at last hike being scollupt by a Tommy Hawkins wild Ingians!” 

Other traits of German life, increasing in number and curiosity as we ad- 
vance, are dwelt upon, ptt or gaily, according to the chronicler; among 
others the inquisitions of the toll-collectors on entering the town, during one of 
which Martha Penny took, indiscreetly, the part of a woman, whose baby was 
searched—said babe proving to be a leg ot mutton in long petticoats ! 

Amongst the peculiarities, says Mr. Hood—and very truely—nothing strikes 
a stranger more in his course up the Rhine, than the German fondness for 
ae 
** Whenever the steamer passes, or stops at, a little town, you see a great 
part of the population cellected on the shore, ready to perform this courtesy.— 
One or two, like fuglemen, go through the mancuvre by anticipation, as if sa- 
luting the figure-head ; then the vessel ranges alungside, and off goes the co- 
vering of every head—hats and caps, of all shapes and colours, an‘ flourishing 
in the air. Wet, or dry, or scorching sun, every male, from six years old to 
sixty, is uncovered. Some seize their caps by the top, others by the spout in 
front ; this gives his hat a wave to and fro, that saws with it up and down; the 
very baker plucks off his white night-cap, and holds it shaking at arm’s length. 
Meanwhile, their countrymen on board vigorously return the salute ; the town 
is passed, and the ceremony is over. But, no!—a man comesrunning at full 
speed down a gateway, or round the corner of a street, looks eagerly for the 
boat, now 100 yards distant, gives a wave with his hat or cap, and then, 
thrusting his hands inte his pockets, returns deliberate!y up the street, ur gate- 
way, as if he had acquitted himself of an indispensable moral duty. 

“ Remarking on this subject to an English gentleman on board, he told me 
the following anecdote in point :—* During a temporary residence,’ said he, * at 
Mayence, I made a slight acquaintance with one of the inhabitants, of thename 
of Klopp. He had much of the honesty and cons: ientiousness attributed to 
his countrymen, and though in practice a plain, straightforward, ma‘ter-of-fact 
person, was nevertheless addieted, like Germans in general, to abstruse stu- 
dies. Subsequently, for the sake of the baths, I shifted my quarters to Ems, 
and was one morning sitting at breakfast, when a rapping at the doer announced 
a visitor, and in walked Herr Klopp. After the usual compliments, I inquired, 
whether he had come to Ems for pleasure merely, or on account of his health ? 
‘ For neither,’ replied the honest German; ‘ my errand is to you, and I shall re- 
turn home directly I have paid off a little debt.’ I was not aware, I told him, 
that we had any pecuniary transactions whatever. ‘No,’ replied Herr Klopp, 





‘not in money ; but if you remember, on such a day (giving me the day and 
date) we passed each other on the Mayence Bridge. Thad recently been read- 
ing Fichte, and my head was full of speculations ; so that, though conscious of 
your bowing tome, I omitted to return your salute. It is true that I recollect- 
ed myself in the cattle-market, and indeed pulled off my hat, but that hardly 
satisfied my conscience. Se the end is, I have come to acquit myself of the 
debt ; and here it is’ And, will you believe it, sir’—with all the gravity of 
of a Prussian sentry presenting arms, the scrupulous German paid me up the 
salute in arrear!’” 


Oe 
NGRTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 
(Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Fox.] 
Departuent or Stare, Washington, Jan. 16, 1840. 

Tn a note which Mr Fox, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of Great Britain, addressed, on the 12th instant, to the undersigned Secretary of 
State, Mr. Fox, alluding to a complaint made by the undersigned of certain re- 
ported movements of British treops in portions of the territory in dispute be- 
tween the two countries, disclaims all intention, on the part of the British au- 
thorities, to cancel or infringe the terms of the provisional agreement entered 
into at the beginning of last year ; and this disclaimer is connected, with an as- 
sumption of the right of Great Britain to strengthen posts, and take measures of 
(military) precaution, not along the line only, but within portions of the disputed 
territory, as by the terms of the agreement referred to, no interference was to 
be attempted pending the negociation of the boundary question, with the exer- 
cise of British authority in the neighbourhood ef Lake Temiscouata, “and at 
other points” within a portion of the territory supposed to be embraced in the 
terms of the arrangements. Mr. Fox having stated that he has referred to his 
Government the representations of the United States against the military move- 
ments alluded to, the undersigned, under a confident expectation that the mat- 
ter will present itself to the minds of her Majesty’s ministers in a different light 
from that in which it is understood by Mr. Fox, would have refrained from any 
further remarks on the subject, but in order to obviate the risk of any misappre- 
hension az to the views of the President concerning it, aud inasmuch as the 
ground assumed by Mr. Fox, with respect to the import of the existing arrange- 
ments, would, if admitted by the United States, give to these arrangements a 
scope not authorised by the language in which they are expressed, nor by what 
is believed to be the intention of the parties, it is proper that the undersigned 
should cail Mr. Fox's immediate atiention to the express provisions of the agree- 
ment signed by him end the undersigned, and of that which was subscribed to, 
under the agency of General Seott, by the Governor of Maine and the Lieut. 
Governor of New Brunswick. 

The main object of those agreements obviously was the restoration and fu- 
ture maintainance of tranquillity in the disputed territory ; and as the means of 
most surely attaining that object, the entire exclusion from its limits of all mili- 





- tary force, to whichever side belonging, and the delegation to the civil authori- 


ty exclusively, of the exercise of all power and jurisdiction. With that view, 
under the first mentioned of those agreements, it was only in case of neces- 
sity for dispersing notorious trespassers, or protecting public property from de- 
predation, that armed force was to be employed on either side, and then the ope- 
ration was to be conducted by concert, jointly or separately, according to the 
agreement between the Governments of Maine and New Brunswick. The 
other was the result of the contemplated “concert” between the Governments 
of Maine and New Bruuswick ; was intended to carry out the object of the 
first, confiding to the State of Maine the duty of protecting the timber recently 
cut, and of preventing further depredations, and prescribed that these objects 
were to be accomplished through the agency of a civil posse. Accordingly, the 
Governor of Maine engaged to withdraw, without unnecessary delay, the mi- 
luary foree of the State Without regard, therefore, to the limits within 
which either party had before exercised jurisdiction, resort to military force, for 
any purpose whatever, was interdicted to both parties. With reference to the 
extent of territory with'n which each party was t continue to exercise jurisdic- 
tion, the first agreement left the question of right where it had before stood, 
and on'y expressed the conflicting understanding of that question by the Gov- 
emments of the United States and Great Britain respectively. The agree- 
ment between Governor Fairfield and Sir John Harvey provided, likewise, that 
the question of possession and jurisdiction should remain as it then stood; but 
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stated where it stood, by providing that Great Britain was to continue bolding 
in fact, possession of a part of the territory, meaning that part embcaced in the 
Madawaska settlements, in the ran ony of which, as well as in the enjoyment 
of the usual communication between New Brunswick and her Majesty’s up- 
per provinces, the Governor of Maine disclaimed all intentions of disturbing the 
British authorities. Beyond the Madawaska settlements, therefore, circum- 
scribed by the limits within which they stood at the date of the agreement, 
the United States cannot, under the terms of that agreement, recognize in the 
British avthorities the right of extending the jurisdiction, much less that of 
forming any military establishments beyond or within them ; and those, conse- 
quently, which formed the subject of the representations in the note of the un- 
dersigned of the 12th of December, pushed, as they are alleged to haye been, 
into tracts of country far béyond any acknowledged limits of those settlements, 
and wholly unconnected with them, cannot be viewed in any other light than a 
bold intraction of existing arrangements. That such is a just view of the agree- 
ments, cannot be disputed by Great Britain, as her Majesty’s Government has 
adopted and acted upon it, Inthe note of Mr. Fox complaining of the en- 
croachments on the part of Maine, and an armed occupation of part of the dis- 
puted territory by that State, both are treated as inconsistent with the existing 
arrangements, and it is presumed her Majesty’s Government will not attempt to 
apply one rule of construction to defend the military movements of its colonial 
anthorities, and another to sustain complaints against the State Government, for 
acts which are not founded vpon any apprehended necessity ef the use of a ra- 
gular military force for offensive or defensive purposes. Nor can it be imagined 
that it will be contended that those arrangements are not perfectly reciprocal, or 
that there is any difference in the character and the extent of the jurisdiction to 
be exercised by Great Britain in one portion, and that by the State of Maine, 
or the United States in the other portion, of the disputed territory, comprehend- 
ed within the temporary arrangements made to preserve tranquillity in both, 
and guard against any hostile cullision between the State and colonial govern- 
ments, 

The undersigned having laid Mr. Fox’s note before the President, is instruct- 
ed to state to him, that no reason is perceived for doubting the disposition of 
the Governor of Maine scrupulously to adhere to the spirit of the existing ar- 
rangements, and to avoid all acts tending to render more difficult and distant 
the final adjustment of the main question of boundary between the two coun- 
tries ; but, in repeating assurances of the readiness of the United States Go-, 
vernment to contribute, by all means in its power, to an amicable termination 
of the difference, the undersigned is bound to declare that a persistence in, or a 
repetition of, such acts, on the part of her majesty’s agent, as those now com- 
plained of, would, if avowed by Great Britain, be considered as but little in ac- 
cordance with those assurances. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to renew to Mr. Fox the 
swe of his distinguished consideration. JOHN FORSYTH. 

enry S. Fox, Esq. &c. &c. 
War Department, January 22, 1840. 

Sir ; In reply to that portion of the resolution of the Senate, referred by 
your direction to this Department by the Secietary of State, which requests 
you “to communicate to the Senate, so far as may not be incompatible with the 
public interest, whether any, and if any, what measures have been taken un- 
der the act of Congress of March, 1839, or otherwise, to cause the removal or 
expulsion of the British troops, which have taken possession vf a portion of 
the territory of Maine, claimed by Great Britaineand especially whether, since 
the last session of Congress, any military posts ha e been established in Maine, 
or any other military measures adopted, pieparatory to a just vindication of the 
honour and rights of the nation and of Maine, as connected with the persever- 
ing claim made by Great Britain to a portion of the territory of that State,” | 
I have the honour to state, that the circumstance of a portion of the territory 
of Maine claimed by Great Britain having been occupied by British troops, 
was recently communicated to the Government, and having been made the 
subject of remonstrance, and become a matter of discussion between the two 
Governments, no measures of a character referred to by the resolution have 
been taken, either under the act of Congress of March, 1839, or otherwise. 

A careful military reconnoisance of the undisputed boundary of the State of 
Maine, was made in 1838, and the result submitted to the Senate during the 
last session of Congress: but as no appropriation was made for the erection of 
fortifications on the sites selected for that purpose, none were commenced ; 
and as is fully set forth in your last annual message to Gongress, it did not 
appear, that this contingency contemplated by the act alluded to, kad occurred, 
no military measures whatever were deemed necessary, or were adopted. 

Very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 
J. R. POINSETT. 

To the Presivent of the United States. 


[The President transmitted to the Senate, last week, the following more re 
cent notes between the British Minister and the Secretary of State, respecting 
this boundary. ] 

(Mr. Fox to Mr. Fogo) 
WasuincTon, Jan. 26, 1840 

The andersigned, Her Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary, has the honor to acquaint Mr. Forsyth, Secretary of State 
of the U.S, that since the date of his last official note of the 12th inst., he 
has been furnished by her Majesty's authorities in North America with more 
correct information than he then possessed, respecting certain reported move- 
ments of British troops within the disputed territory, which formed the subject 
of a part of that official note, as well as of the two official notes addressed by 
the Secretary of State to the undersigned on the 24th of December, and on the 
i6th of the present month. The same reported movements of troops were re- 
ferred to in a recent message of the Governor«f Maine to the Legislature of 
the State, and also in a published official letter by the Governor of Maine to the 
President of the United States, on the 22d of December. 


dersigned, that the Governor of Maine, and, through him, the President, and 
General Government of the United States, have been misinformed as tou the 
facts. In the first place, no reinforcement has been marched to the British post 
atthe Lake Temiscouata, the only change occurring there has been the relief 
of a detachment of Her Majesty's 24th regiment by a detachment of equal force 
of the 11th regiment ; this force of one company being now stationed at the 
‘Temiseousta posts, as always has been, for the necessary purpose of protecting 
the stores and accommodations provided for the use of her Majesty’s troops, 
who may be required, as heretofore, to march by that route, to and from the 
Provinces of Canada and New Brunswick. In the second place, it is not true 
that the British authorities either have built, or are building barracks on both 
sides of the St. John’s river, or at the mouth of the Madawaska river: no new 
barracks have in fact been built any where. In the third place, her Majesty’s 
authorities are not concentrating a military force atthe Grand Falls. The same 
trifling force of sixteen men is now stationed at the post of the Grand Falls, 
which has been stationed there for the last twelvemonth. it was, perhaps, 
however, needless for the undersigned to advert to this last matter at all, as 
the poste of the Grand Falls is beyond the bounds of the disputed territory, and 
within the acknowledged limits of New Brunswick. 

The undersigned, while conveying the above information, upon a matter of 
fact, to the Secretary of State of the United States, takes occasion to repeat 
distinctly his former declaration, that there exists no intention on the part of 
her Majesty’s authorities to infringe the terms of those provisional agreements 
which were entered into at the beginning of last year, so long as there is reason 
to trust that the same will be faithfully adhered to by the opposite party. But 
it is the duty of the undersigned, at the same time, to clearly state, that her 
Majesty’s authorities in North America, taking into view the attitude assumed 
by the State of Maine, with reference to the boundary question, will, as at pre- 
sent advised, be governed entirely by circumstances in adopting such measures 
of defence and protection, (whether along the confines of the disputed territo- 
ry, or within that portion of it where it has been before explained, the autherity 
of Great Britain, according to the existing agreements, was not to be interfered 
with, as may seem to them necessary for guarding against, or for promptly re- 
pelling, the further acts of hostile aggression over the whole of the disputed 
territory, whieh it appears to be the avowed design of the State of Maine sooner 
or later to attempt. 

For the undersigned has to observe, that not only is the extensive system of 
encroachment, which was denounced aud remonstrated against by the under- 
signed in his official note of the second of last November, as carried on and per- 
sisted in by armed bands, employed by the authorities of Maine in the distriets 
above the Arostook and Fish rivers; but that acts, as above stated, of a cha- 
racter yet more violent and obnoxious to the right of Great Britain, and more 
dangerous to the preservation of the general peace, are with certainty meditated 
by the inhabitants of the State. The existence of such designs has for menths 
past been a matter of notoriety by public report ;—those designs were plainly 
indicated in the recent message of the Governor of Maine to the J.egislature of 
the State ; and they are avowed in more explicit terms in the letter addressed 
to the President of the United States by the Governor of Maine on the 21st of 
November, which letter has, within the last few days, been communieated to 
Congress, and published. 

The undersigned, it is true, has been assured by the Secretary of State,in his 
note of the 16th inst., that the general government see no reason to douht the 
disposition of the Governor of Maine to adhere to the existing arrangements, 
and to avoid all acts tending to render more difficult and distant the final adjust- 
ment of the boundary question. But in face of the above clear indications of 
the intentions of Maine, as given out by tle parties themselves, the Secretary 





It appears from the accurate information now in the possession of the un-’ 
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will be constrained to desist from carrying those intentions into effect, if con- 
trary to the expectation of the General Government, the Legislature or the Exe- 
cutive of the State should think fit to make the attempt. 

_ The undersigned not only preserves the hope, but he entertains the firm be- 

lief, that if the duty of negotiating the boundary question be left in the hands of 
the two National Governments, to whom alene of right it belongs, the difficulty 
of couducting the negotiation to an amicable issue will not be found so great as 
has been by many persons apprehended. But the case will become wholly al- 
tered, if the people of the state of Maine, who, though interested in the result, 
are uot charged with the negotiation, shall attempt to interrupt it by violence. 
_ Her Majesty’s authorities in North America have, on their part uo desire or 
intention to interfere with the course of the pending negotiation, by an exertion 
of military force ; but they will, as at present advised, consult their own discre- 
tion in adopting measures of defence that may be rendered necessary by the 
threats of violent interruption to the negotiation which have been used by all 
parties in Maine, and which the undersigned regrets to find confirmed by the 
language (as above referred to,) employed by the highest official authority in 
that State. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to renew to the Secretary of 
State of the United States, the assurance of his distinguished consideration. 

H. 8. FOX. 
{Mr Forsyth to Mr. Fox.] 
DerartMent or Srare, Washington, 28th Jan, 1840. 
The Undersigned, Secretary of State of the United States, has the honor to 
reply, by direction of the President, to the note addressed to him on the 26th 
instant, by Mr. Fox, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Great Britain. 

The President derives great satisfaction from the information conveyed by 
Mr. Fox's note, that with reference to the reported movements of British troops 
within the territory in dispute, no actual change has taken place in the attitude 
of her majesty’s authorities in the territory since the arrangements entered into 
by the two Governments at the commencement of last year, for the preservation 
of tranquillity within its limits ; and from his assurances that there exists no in- 
teution on the part of her majesty’s authorities to infringe the terms of those 
arrangements, so long as they are faithfully observed on the side of the United 
States. The President, however, cannot repress a feeling of regret that the 
British colonial authorities, without gr: er motives than the possibility of a de- 
parture from the arrangements by the State of Maine, should take upon them- 
selves the discretion, and along with it, the fearful responsibility of probable 
consequences, of being guided by circumstances, liable as these are to be mis- 
apprehenied and misjudged, in the adoption within the dis; uted territory of 
measures of defence and precaution, in manifest violation of the understanding 
between he two countries, whenever they may imagine the acts of hostile ag- 
gression over the disputed territory are meditated or threatened on the part of 
the State of Maine. The President cannot but hope that, when her Majesty's 
Government at home shall be apprised of the position assumed in this regard 
by its colonial agents, proper steps will be taken to place the performance of 
express and solemn agreements upon a more secure basis than colonial discre- 
tion, to be exercised on apprehended disregard of such agreements on the part 
of the Stete of Maine. 

It is gratifying to the President to perceive that Mr. Fox entertains the firm 
belief that the difficulty of conducting to an amicable issue the pending nego- 
tiation for the adjustment of the question of boundary is not so great as has 
by many persons been apprehended. As, under a corresponding conviction, 
the United States have, with a view to a final settlement of that exciting ques- 
tion, submitted a proposition for the consideration of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the President hopes that sentiments expressed by Mr. Fox have their 
foundation in an expectation of his having it in his power at an early day to 
communicate to this government a result of the deliberation had by that of her 
Britannic Majesty upon the proposition alluded to, which will present the pros- 
pect of a prompt and satisfactory settlement, and which, when known to the 
State of Maine, will put an end to all grounds of apprehensions of intentiqns 
or disposition on her part to adopt any measures calculated to embarrass the 
negotiation, or involve a departure from the provisional arrangements. In 
the existence of those arrangements, the United States behold an earnest of 
the mutual desire of the two Governments to divest a question, abounding in 
causes of deep and growing excitement, of as much as possible of the as- 
perity and hostile feeling it is calculated to engender ; but unless attended with 
the most scrupulous observance of the spirit and letter of their provisions, it 
would prove but one more cause, added to the many already prevailing, of en- 
mity and discord. 

Mr. Fox has already been made the channel ef conveyance to his govern- 
ment of the desire and determination of the Persident that the obligations of 
the country shall be faithfully discharged ; that desire is prompted by @ sense 
of expediency as well as of justice, and by an anxious wish to preserve the 
amicable relations now, so manifestly for the advantage of both, subsisting be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. 

(Signed) JOHN FORSYTH. 

Henry S. Fox, Esq. &c. &c. &c, 
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SPEECH 
Of Mr. Grattan, the British Consul at Boston, upon his health being drank 
at the dinner given to Mr. Webster upon his return from England, at 
the United States Hote!, Boston, 10th January. 

“Mr. PRresipeNnt, 

The frequency of the occasions on which it has become witbin 
these four months my duty to respond to toasts like that which you have 
now so flatteringly proposed, and which has been 20 warmly received, greatly 
increases, though it might be thought to diminish, the difficulty of expres- 
sing my satisfaction and gratitude. ‘This is a case in which practice zeally 
does not make perfect ; for there are few things harder than to give new 
forms of words to familiar combinations of thought. This, added to previous 
want of experience in addressing public meetings, might form exce!lent grounds 
for my not attempting a speech to-night. I assure you, sir, that old Faneuil 
Hall, which was the cradle of something much better than even popular oratory, 
was the birth place of my first attempt at publicly speaking a language distinct 
from the common language of social life, and one which we have heard from 
the lips of great masters this evening, but in which I am scarcely farther ad- 
vanced than the alphabet, and farindeed from my * Reading made easy.” But 
what might be considered good grounds to any English or American gentle- 
map, are, according to high authority this evening (Mr. Webster) to an Irish- 
man ‘no grounds at all.” Therefore, on the principle of a celebrated coun- 
tryman of mine, Sir Boyle Roche, that ‘‘the best way to avoid danger is to 
meet it plump,” I shall, in spite of my numerous disqualifications, offer a few 
observations, as J think it imperative upon me to do, relative to the wide spread 
sentiment which new exists in England towards the citizens of this country, 
and of which the recent visit of the emment gentleman on the president’s 
right hand, afforded an apt and ample illustration. 

The newspapers of England and America have for six months past been the 
record of that visit, which is now matter of Mr. Webster's private history ; but 
it has been obvious here that he labours under what will, probably, be always a 
difficulty to him when he makes any allusion to the favours he so deservedly 
received. For the mingled dignity and modesty of a superior mind alwa;s 
makes it possessor shrink from enlarging on the triumphs of which he has been 
himself the hero. But, Mr. President, I cannot abstain from stating here that 
the terms to which the dignified reserve of your distinguished guest restrained 
him, in speaking of his reception in the country where I first had the pleasure 
of meeting him, were far short of what was due to him as they were of the 
warmth, the cordiality, the enthusiasm, which were felt towards him in every 
circle of society, and by all those who hurried to receive him. 

The name uf Webster was well known in England But it is no disparage- 
ment to the greatest possessor of the name, that he was confounded by some of 
the people of London with other distinguished men who bear it. I was applied 
to by several for information on the subject ; for, it being known that I was 
going to America, some (particularly among my Irish friends) thought I should 
know everything that was passing there. One gentleman asked me if Mr. 
Webster was coming to England to bring out a new edition of his Dictionary— 
another if he proposed giving a series of lectures on Chemistry—and so on. 
But the world of London was soon set right as to who was coming, by several 
Americans, who hailed with generous pride the arrival of a great compatriot in 
a foreign land ; and if Mr. Webster obtained, as I think will be admitted, the 
honors of a social triumph in England, no one certainly was more forward or 
more zealous than Mr. Stevenson, the American minister, in hanging up the 
gerlands and strewing the flowers on bis path. i 

Mr. Webster at length arrived, and then, sir, the most eminent in title, rank, 
and intellect, hastened to offer him their welcome. 

The mansions of the great and the palace of the sovereign were thrown open 
tohim. Visiting cards, and cards of invitation, might be gathered in packs from 
the table of bis anti-room, and I may say almost without hyperbole, that the 
pages of the red book—that record of the power, the pride, and the privileges 
of the British nobility, were strewn as Offerings at the threshold of bis hotel.— 
{ speak, sir, as an eye witness, for I was in London at the time, and when 
I myself went to tender him my respects, | was en two occasions unable to 
make my way through the crowd of carriages and visitors; and on a third at- 
tempt I was told by his servant that, worn out by those visits—those acts of 
homage I might call them, to his reputation and his talents,—he had lain down 
on his bed, to dream no do bt of his happy home to which he tas now so hap 





of State has not given to the undersigned any adequate assurance that Maine } pily returned. 
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‘Such, sir, is a faint sketch of a small portion of the h onours paid to Mr. 
Webster in England, ‘in conferring which she did honour to herself; and the 
best atonement [ can now make you for this long, but true narration, 1s to make 
the moral shorter than the story. 

And what, Mr. President,—what, gentlemen, is the moral to be learned, the 
inference to be drawn, the principle to be inculcated, by this interesting and 
eventful visit? It is that the people of England are anxious and ardent to hail 
and to receive every citizen of the United States with that graduated zeal of 
attention due to their public reputation or to private respectability. Few are 
entitled to such abundant marks of honour as were lavished on Mr. Webster, 
for he was considered as the admitted personification of the industry, the ener- 
gy and genuis of a great and powerful people. Nor will I go the extravagant 
length of saying that every American is received in England as if he werc a 
brother; but I dosay, that he will be sure of meeting the cordial reception 
due to what Mr. Webster himself has designated as our distant relations, our 
kith and kin of the Anglo-Saxon race 





DIED,—in Auburn, Cayuga Co., on the 25th ult., Mary Ann Underwood, youngest 
daughter of the late Yee! »g Underwood, Esq., of London, Eng., aged 34. 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days 8§ a 8] per cent. prem. 
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We are without later intelligence from Europe. 





Intelligence has been received from China wp to the 25th Sept., by the ship 
Robert Fulton. It is dated from Hong Kong, and is of censiderable import- 
ance. It appears that, in consequence of a British boat and her crew being 
missing, and supposed to have been seized by the Chinese authorities, Capt. 
Smith of her Britannic Majesty’s ship Volage, gave notice on the 11th Sept. 
that at the requisition of the chief superintendent, he should in six days esta- 
blish a blockade upon the river and city of Canton. Against this a protest 
was entered by the American merchants and ship masters in Hong Kong Bay, 
the concluding paragraph of which was as follows :— 

“‘ And we do hereby give notice that we sha!i hold Her Britannic Majesty 
and her Government responsible in the fullest muoner, for whatever lives may 
be sacrificed, and other losses that may be sustained by American citizens, in 
consequence of the said blockade and sudden proceedings of Her Majesty’s 
‘officers in China, and we shall further hold you personally and all persons act- 
ing under your authority, responsible for whatever lives may be lost or injury 
sustained in person or property by any American citizen.” 

The boat and her crew having been ascertained to be safe, the blockade was 
not commenced ; but it is evident that matters there are drawing to an issue. 
The British residents and their families have been compelled to leave Macao, 
and go on board the English ships at Hong Kong. There has been some skir- 
mishing between the English and the Chinese in the course of which the chief 
superintendent, Capt. Elliot, nearly lost his life, a ball having struck his hat 
Various foreign vessels were engaged in bringing British manufactures down 
to Canton, at high rates of freight. 

It is stated from Singapore, that several armed vessels were about to sail for 
the East of China, with a resolution to force the trade in opium. All this be- 
tokens the approach of direct hostilities, between Great Britain and China, and 
there is now an anxious waiting for the final result. 


We add the following extract of a letter which we have received from an 
esteemed correspondent, dated Hong Kong, Sept. 23d. 


“fam unable to send you any of the China Newspapers, as they are very 
irregular in their publications, for the 1easons stated above, but will attempt if 
possible to give you a sketch of things as they are. All British subjects being 
forbidden to remain in the Celestial Empire, have retired to reside on board 
the different British vessels now lying in this anchorage, upwards of sixty in 
number; there being only one American ship, the R. Fulton, and one Danish, 
the Norden, and a Portuguese Barque, the Anna. All are waiting impatiently 
despatches from home, as the confidence of all British subjects is much shaken 
by the weak and vacillating conduct of our chief superintendent, Capt. Chas. 
Elliott, R. N., whose meascres seem to have been attended with the sole effect 
of lowering us in the opinion of the Chinese, a people particularly liable to dis- 
cover the weakness of others, in order, if possible, toconceal theirown. The 
late actsof the British residents here have been such as to allow the Chinese 
authorities to take very high grounds, which you will probably hear at more 
length from some more capable and better informed correspondent. 

H. M.S. Volage, 28 guns, arrived here late last month, and at the requisi- 
tion of our Chief Superintendent, her captain, H. Smith, on the 11th Septem- 
ber, published an official notice that a blockade of the port of Canton would be 
established six days from that date; the only effect of this was to raise the 
freicht of Cotton, from three and four to eight and nine dollars per bale from 
this to Canton, a distance of eighty miles; the American ships are now the 
carriers, and several were immediately taken up at tnis exorbitant ra‘e, one 
ship, the Lintin, has been up the river twice within the last five weeks. The 
cargoes they bring down being delivered at once on board those English ships 
which arrived in ballast. On the 16th inst. the blockade was revoked, leaving 
things in a worse state than before, as the merchants had paid excessive freights 
besides irritating the Chinese Government beyond measure ; so much so that 
a high reward is publicly proclaimed among the Chinese, for those who shall seize 
Capt. Elliott. 

Capt. Elliott, about the 9th inst., attacked the village of this bay ‘*Cow- 
loon,” killing several Chinese in the assault. His reason was, they would not 
give him live stock. On what grounds he demanded this is unknown, as the 
Chinese authorities ordered al! British vessels to leave two months since, and 
it was optional with us to obey, but not at once, in a disturbed time like this or 
at any other, to seize provisions from the natives, that, too, at a time when no 
positive scarcity was felt,stock being publicly supplied to every vessel in the fleet. 
Had this been done on the African coast by the crew ofa slaver ora pirate,(nearly 
synonymous terms) I know not what term would be used to define the act. 
This day our C.Superintend’t has proceeded to Macao in order, if pussible,to enter 
into negotiations with the High Imperial Commissioner ; this he is now obliged 
to do through the Portuguese, having previously refused to communi- 
cate directly to him, thus bending at once to the wishes of the Chinese—they 
having forced him to negociate after his repeated refusals so to do—we are all 
in constant expectation of an attack from fire rafts, or other destructives of 
this kind—the Spanish Brig Balbino having been destroyed by fire rafts, at 
Macao, on the 10th or 11th inst.—the Chinese mistaking her for an English 
vessel—as for any open attack we have no dread, the Government forces of any 
description being unable totally to compete with us upon the water, as their 
Junks, though large, are unwieldy, and their powder, very rudely manufactured, 
excessively weak,add to which their fire-arms consist only of the rudest descrip- 
tion of matchlocks. 

I now find that the Fulton leaves to. morrow morning, which compels me to 
draw this hurried scrawl to a close, regretting only that my time has been so 
limited, and my opportunities so circumscribed, as to deprive me of the power 
of communicating to you more fully on this subject, as annoying as it is vexa- 
tious to all Bfitish residents here, as in this case we may fully lay claim to be 
sharers, at least feelers in your motto “Czlum non animum,” &c. 

It is with considerable diffidence I have addressed you on this subject, but I 
do so with the hope that you may be enabled to let our countrymen in Canada 
and the States, perceive that we, even at this remote part of the earth, have our 
troubles and annoyances to suffer, as well as the Canadians. 

You can make whatever use of it you please, as I think it gives some idea 
of the general opinion entertained here of the British Government—which I 


grieve to say are, and have been characterised by a weakness as injurious as 
it is destructive to the best interests of the flag. 


Mr. John Duer of this city, who is now in London, has published a pamphlet 


defending the monied institutions of the United States, against the attacks of 


the writer of the ‘‘ City article” in the London Times. This writer of the 


** City article” is but one person, yet Mr. Duer, we observe, takes the subject 
up in anational point of view. The following are a few of his closing re- 
marks :-— 

If the English nation can believe that the people of the United States are 
so corrupt and demoralized, so destitute of public and private faith that no re- 
liance can be placed on apy engagements they may form, it is well that 
should know that such are the sentiments with which you regard us; not that 
we may seek, by humbie apologies and whining remonstrauce, to soften your 
prejudices and propitiate your favour, but that the necessary measures may be 
taken for abolishing for ever the intercourse that, whilst it continues, must con- 


tinue to subject us, aS a nation a nd as individuals, to contumely insult 
’ 
dishonour. 


we 


» and 


The true feelings of the American people—I speak of the past ; I cannot 
answer for the present—towards England, and all that England holds venerable 


and dear, have in this country been little understood. I speak from a thorough 
and intimate knowledge when I say that, on this subject, the representations of 
your travellers are in anespecial degree untrustworthy and fallacious. The 
American people, as a mation, is English ; as in language, so in character, habits, 
feeling, and even prejudices. They are proud of their Anglo Suxon descent ; 
proud of the mother-country from which they boast to derive their language and 
literature, their laws and their religion. From our very infancy, the earliest 
dawn of reason and knowledge, our affections, by the operation of a thousand 
causes acting on every faculty of our minds, and every feeling of our hearts, 
—our purest and noblest affections are drawn as by-a magnetic force 
towards our glorious fatherland, and were they not checked as they seek 
their natural home, amd repulsed, and scorned, they would bind us to 
England with chains stronger than adamant. No manifestations of a singu- 
lar esteem are necessary ; nothing more than a decent civility nothing more than 
a show of tolerable candor, an ordinary measure of common justice, is required 
to make us your truest friends in peace, your firmest allies in war. But if you 
will it to be otherwise; if you desire to trample on our affections and sympa- 
thies, and extinguish our reverence and love ; if you would compel us to forget 
our common origin, would erase from our minds the recollections of the past, 
and deny us any share or interest in the deeds, the men, the books, the learn- 
ing, the principles, that we have fondly valued as our common inheritance and 
common glory; if, in place of the natural and powerful sentiments that attract 
us towards you—that, met and answered, ‘vould cement aa indissoluble frend- 
ship, would ‘wake us one nation, in heart, and mind, and purpose, so that the 
ocean that separates should raise its billows in vain to divide us; if, in place of 
these sentiments, it is your will to cherish in your own bosoms, and to plant in 
ours, an enmity and hatred intense, enduring, unquenchable, it is in your power 
to accomplish the object. It is this object that the press of England—speaking 
generally, I speak the truth—is now laboring to effect, and—unless its efforts 
shall be arrested by atimely and decisive expression of public opinion—will 
effect. J.D. 

We agree with Mr. Duer in censuring the bad taste and impropriety of in- 
dividuals and writers indulging in sweeping denunciations against any na- 
tion or people, but we cannot see the justice of charging the blame of such pro- 
ceedings on the whole nation to which the offender belongs. As well might the 
British people call on Mr. Duer to make atonement for the not over courteous 
language which occasionally appears in the columns of newspapers in this coun- 
try ; or ask him to apologize for the patriotic exuberance of Fourth of July ora- 
tions. England has always received copious supplies of such sort of provoca- 
tions, but she has not in consequence deemed it necessary to “‘ abolish for ever 
the intercourse’ of the two countries on that account. But the fact of England 
lending and trusting this country to the amount of one hundred millions of 
dollars ought to pass as some evidence of her confidence, and as some demur 
to the opinions of the “ city articles” of the Times newspaper. A shrewd and 
mercantile people like the English, would not be apt to trust such a vast amount 
in a country where they had no confidence, and with a people they deemed to 
be all dishonest. The very case itself on which Mr. Duer so eloquently and 
feelingly descants furnishes the refutation of his own complaints. It is true 
that John Bull is somewhat testy and will grumble a little if the interest of 
the loans be not paid regularly, for this is his nature and due allowance should 
be made for his foible ; but he will! not even in this case seek “to abolish for 
ever the intercourse” with his “ go-a-head”’ children oz this side of the globe. 

These remarks we offer with unabated esteem and respect for the person, 
character, and family of Mr. Duer, who are, and deservedly so, among the 
highest in the land. 

We have daily evidence of tlie kindness, generosity, and even affection with 
which Americans are received in England, when paying the land of their an- 
cestors that visit for which their hearts naturally and honorably yearn. Let us 
refer only to the letter of Mr. Webster addressed to the high tory Duke of Rut- 
jand, which’has so recently appeared in the public prints. Does not Mr. Web- 
ster fully admit the ardour with which the better classes in England desire to 
cultivate a good understanding with the United States? And who had a better 
opportunity of judging than Mr. Webster, who was visited so cordially and ge- 
nerally? In conclusion let us refer to the speech of Mr. Grattan, the Queen’s 
clever, off-handed, and right-minded Consul, of Massachusetts, which will be 
found in another column. ‘This speech was delivered at a Din»er given to Mr. 
Webster in Boston, to welcome his return. We earnestly entreat our readers 
to peruse it carefully, and then say if the things there stated, and the honors 
there described as having been paid to Mr. Webster, indicate a desire on the 
part of the British people to plant in the bosoms of Amerieans “enmity and 
hatred—enduring, intense, and unquenchable?” Let any man, indeed, say if it 
be necessary to * abolish for ever the intercourse” between the two great An- 


| glo-saxon families because the writer of the city article of the‘ London Times’ 


and a few others,choose to speak obstreperously in relation to American securi- 
ties. 

It should not be forgotten that the Times draws its information from Ameri- 
can publications. An Albany paper before us states that the charges are based 
on Co]. Young’s Report, and the Tammany Hall Address; and asserts, more- 
over, that in the counties of Onondaga, Greene, &c , hand bills were hawked 
about containing the most ‘lying calculations” as to the state of the loans and 
their effects in taxing the people. We applaud Mr. Duer for defending the 
character of his country ; and we think it both just and proper that he exerted 
himself to remove the effects of misrepresentation, as it is all-important that 
American credit should be sustained in England—both nations indeed are 
equally interested in this,—but we think he erred in ascribing newspaper as- 


saults to a general and national hostility on the part of Great Britain, to the 
American people. 


We have before us a Pamphlet written by Mr.W. N. Crawford, of Montreal, 
cu the “Advantages of introducing capital and promoting emigration to the 
Seigniories of Lower Canada,” dedicated to the Earl of Durham. We are 
very much gratified with the perusal of these ‘‘Observatiuns,” and are de- 
cidedly of opinion that if the writer's plans were carried into execution they 
would be of vast benefit tothe colony. Some measure of the sortis indeed 
imperatively necessary, and presents the only true mode for making Lower 
Canada an English province. 

These Seigniories occupy the best land and the most advantageous situa- 
tions in the country ; they are generally placed near the great navigable rivers, 
and of course command aready communication with the cities, an object sv 
desirable for all those engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
Seigniories are stillin a state of nature, and those parts which have been clear- 
ed and cultivated, are, from the wretched system of culture adopted by the 
French setiiers, in a deplorable condition of exhaustion. The land is over- 
cropped and the manure suffered to remain unused or thrown into the river 
Now Mr. Crawford’s plan is to enlist some capitalists, who shall purchase 
Seigniories and such farms as are now so frequently offered for sale, at exceed- 
ingly low rates, and resell them ata small advance to British farmers who 
will put them under a proper state of cultivation, and make them productive 
and valuable. But to do this effectually, it is necessary to get rid of some of 
the incumbrances. The government claim on these lands, called the guint, 
should be relinquished, and a law should be passed for commuting with the 
Seigneures, and fixing the terms and value of such commutation. If these two 
requisitions were complied with, we see no reason why the plan of Mr. Craw- 
ford should not be immediately carried into successful execution, which, with 
the good effects that we are promised shall result from the Union, will soon 
make Luwer Canada a different province. 


Accounts of a singular proceeding at the Sandwich Islands have just been 
received here. It amounts to nothing less than a national outrage, committed 
by Capt. C. Laplace, commanding the French Frigate L’Artemise, upon the 
King and people of chat Archipelago, and in the name of the King of the 
French. It would appear that the Catholic religion is not greatly favoured 
there, whilst there is general toleration for most or all other denominations.— 
Upon this Capt. Laplace has issued a manifesto in the name of his government, 
and addressed to the King of the Sandwich Islands, in which, after setting forth 
the great power of his royal master and of the French nation, and the great 
danger which King Tamehameha incurs by putting himse!f in offensive colli- 











sien with France, he demands, 1. that the Catholic worship be declared free 


Large portions of the | 






in the Sandwich Islands; 2. that a site fora Catholic Church be immediately 
given; 3. that all Catholics imprisoned On religious grounds be immediately 
set at liberty; 4. that the king of the S A. deposite $20,000 in the hands of 
Capt. Laplace, as security for the performance of these stipulations ; 5. that a 
treaty to this effect, together with the money, be brought, signed, to Capt. La- 
place, and that the Batteries at Honohulu do salute the French flag with twen- 
ty one guns, the latter to be returned by the Frigate. In failure of these or 
any partof these cenditions within three days, war was declared. The French 
Commander intimated his proceedings to the English and American consuls, 
and offered them the protection of his ship in the event of hostilities being 
commenced. To a request for time to consider the demand Capt. Laplace gave 
a decided refusal; therefore, thus coerced and unprepared for resistance, the 
government of the Sandwich Islands had no alternative but compliance, which 


was submitted to in every part of the demand, and so far peace has been pre- 
served. 





However reasonable the demand for liberty of conscience and for toleration 
to the different modes of performing public worship, yet looked upon in a poli- 
tical point of view, this proceeding seems unwarrantably arbitrary. |The report 
states that a threat was held out to the ruler that unless the treaty were signed 
promptly, a representation would be made to the French Government, a large 
armament would be sent from thence, and possession would be taken of the 
country. Now this sort of thing must create an interest in countries more 
civilized than those of the Sandwich Islands, and we should not be surprised 
to hear of an explanation being demanded, for conquest which strikes at the root 
of recognised authority. ‘The “ Hawaiian Spectator” from whence this ac- 
count is derived, justly says that the King “ in aitixiag his signature to that do- 
cument has virtually signed away his power as asovereign to regulate his own 
affairs. A precedent is now set for every demand, however unjust, if there be 
sufficient force to back them.” 





PAYMENT FOR AMERICAN SLAVES WRECKED AT BERMUDA. 
We find the following in the American of Thursday. 


Payment has actually been made by the British Government of the slaves 


wrecked from American coasting slavers, at Bermuda, and liberated by English 
law. 


We have from Washington a copy of the correspondence between the two 
Governments, communicated to the Senate, and the sum of £23,500 was voted 
for this purpose by the House of Commons, on the 5th of August, as Mr. Ste- 
venson says, ‘‘ without a division, and after little debate.” 

Lord Palmerston, however, in a letter of 2d May, announcing the purpose of 
the Cabinet to recommend such an appropriation, re‘ers Mr. Stevenson * to 
the correspondence which has already passed between them on this subject, 
for the reasons which will prevent the British Government from admitting, either 
now or hereafter, any claim for compensation in respect to slaves thrown within 
British jurisdiction, after the period when slavery was abolished in the British 
dominions.” 

The Queen's Marriage.—We have received several communications on this 
subject, proposing different plans for celebrating the joyous event in a proper 
manner. A St. George’s Society Ball, it is intimated, would be very gratify- 
ing and well attended. We shall be glad to give it all the support in our power 
as soon as a competent committee shall be appointed, which should be done 
without loss of time. 

Another idea has been started, which is quite English in its scope and design, 
namely, to roast an ox and give the poor widows and fatherless children of 
British and Irish origin, a good dinner. This plan we believe will be carried 
into effect, and Mr. Niblo, we understand, has kindly promised to undertake the 
management of the fete, which is to be given in his grand saloon. A meeting 
of geatlemen will be holden to-day to deliberate on and mature the plan, the 
result of which will be made known through the medium of the public papers. 








The ship Metamora has again sailed for Trinidad with a large number of color- 
ed emigrants for that island. The accounts received from the first detachment 
are very favorable, and describe the adventurers as having found good homes, 
plenty of employment, and liberal wages. It is supposed that this emigration 
will go on to a very considerable extent, as such strong inducements are held 
out. The business is undertaken by the Government of Trinidad, and the of- 
ficial agent appointed at New York is Mr. R. S. Buchanan, to whom all applica- 
tions must be made, and who, we understand, will answer all enquiries. 


The President has communicated to Congress some additional correspond- 
ence relative to the Northeastern Boundary; it consists of a letter from 
Mr. Fox to Mr. Forsyth, and the reply thereto from the American Secreta- 
ry. These despatches breathe a pacific spirit, and give explanations on the 
part of Great Britain, which are deemed satisfactory. They do more; they 
intimate that a plan for finally settling this vexatious question has been for- 
warded through Mr. Fox to the British Government, and that hopes may be 
entertained that it will be accepted. 














In the Liverpool Mail of the 17th December, is a touching account of the 
wreck of the Scotia, bound from Quebee to Glasgow. It is drawn up in elo- 
quent and pathetic terms by Dr. Madden, but as the catastrophe is already well 
known we need not enlarge thereon. We cannot however, withhold our tribute 
of admiration towards @apt. Collins, of the Roscius packet ship from this port, 
for his prompt and humane conduct on this occasion ; and it must surely be a 
matter of heartfelt satisfaction to that gallant seaman, whensoever he shall re- 
flect that he was the instrument, under Providence, ior the deliverance of 24 
fellow beings from inevitable death, and this toe, when there were so many con- 
curring reasons for urging his speed towards its destined port. He did all no- 
bly; he has received the grateful thanks of the saved, the honorable testimo- 
nials of his own passengers, but more than all he has received the approbation 
of his own conscience and feelings. 


The New Plate.—We to-dav publish the description of the Queen’s Palace 
and have begun to distribute the engraving, but from its size we cannot 
transmit it to the subscribers through the medium of the Albions without ren- 
dering it liable to injury. We have then, for the city, engaged persons spe- 
cially to leave it, aud the whole of the city subscribers will be supplied by 
| Tuesday. We shall forward them to the other cities, to the country, and the 
colonies, with all the expedition compatible with their safety. 





American Repertory of Arts, Sciences, Gc. Edited by James J. Mapes.— 
The first number of this monthly periodical, the advent of which we have al- 
ready announced, hes just appeared, and it fully justifies the expectations which 
the talents of the editor had induced us to form of it. The number contains 
eighty pages of matter highly valuable to the scientific and mechanical world, 
and many of the articles are illustrated with cuts carefully and accurately en- 
graved. It is, in short both from its subjects and the inode of handling them, 
an honour to the City from whence it emanates, and it cannot but result in 
great benefit and instruction to its readers. The presswork likewise is of a 
superior description, and the general “getting up” does the highest credit to 
itsconductor. The place of publication is at the Mechanie’s Institute of New 
York, and it may likewise be had of the principal publishers in America. We 
most cordially wish success to the undertaking. 


Mr. Audubon has issued No. 4, of his new work, ‘‘ The Birds of America.” 
Tt contains the following,—1. The black shouldered Elanus ; 2. The Mississippi 
Kite; 3. The swallow-tailed 4. The Iceland or Gyr Falcon; 5 
The Peregrine Falcon. This beautiful work and its very superior advantages 
we have already fully described. 


Hawk ; 





*.* We have instituted an enquiry to ascertain the cause of the non-arrival 
of the Albion at Kingston, Coburg, &c. The papers were all duly forwarded 
from this office 
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4 OLD FOIL.—1I have used gold Foil for filling teeth of various manufactures, wishing 

to obtain the bes t have never seen any to compare with that manufartured by 

Mr. Walker, of No. 174 Fulton street. And I cheerfully recommend it to alf who may 

be in want of this art feeling confident they cannot procure better any where than 
s furnished by! JOHN BURDELL, No, 69 Chambers street. 
New York, Jan. 27 (feb. 8-1.) 























HARVEST HOME. 


Sweet bards have sung, snd village greybeards told 
Of England’s Harvest Home, in days of yore, 
Its feastings and its pranks,—how young and old, 
Master and servant—the i i wenn 
Gave one glad night to mirth. I half deplore 
That to such custom hearts have long grown cold. 
But times have changed ; and if such mirth ne more 
Must harvest folk nor harvest moon behold, 
*Tis not, perchance, that less to swains is given 
Meet recompense for stern Autumnal toil :— 
Tis not, perchance, that less ascend to heaven 
Thanks for the product of the fruitful soil ; 
Oh, that such blessings still may joy impart, 
And make a Harvest Home in every grateful heart. 


Vavietics. 


From the German.—The world is a theatre,—mankind the performers; 
chance disposes the play, fortune distribuces the parts, fools move the machinery, 
and philoso are the spectators. The boxes are for the rich ; the pit for 
the powerful ; and the gallery for the people: beauty bears about the refresh- 
ments; tyrants sit at the pay places; folly makes the concert ; those who are 
abandoned by fortune snuff the candles ; time draws the curtain ; and the drama 
is called ‘‘the perpetual sameness !” 


A True Joke —When Lord Howe, who was at one time a great favourite in 
the navy, became unpopular, he was lamenting the circumstance to a friend, 
who replied—‘ Ah, my dear lord, I always thought yours was a fleeting popu- 
larity.” 

Nearest road toa Lady’s Bedchamber.—Henry the Fourth of France was 
much enamoured of a lady who used to attend the Court. The Prince one day, 
in a gallant humour, said to the lady—* Pray, madam, which is the way to your 
bedchamber?”? ‘Through the church,”’ said she. 

When the elder Colman produced his pantomime called the Genius of Non- 
sense, the wits paraphrased it the Nonsense of Gentus. 

“ Who is that gay young gentleman walking with Mrs. Flint?” said a wag 
to his companion, as they walked along Princess street. ‘‘ Oh,” replied the 
ether, “it is a spark which she has just struck.” 

Clerical Bon Mot.—A Reverend Doctor was lately travelling from London 
te —— In the mail-coach ; it so fell out that he and a lady were the only per- 
sons Occupying the interior of the vehicle. He, therefore, essayed to draw the 
lady out in the way of conversation but to no effect; so he resigned himself to 
the embraces of Morpheus, which example the lady shortly thereafter followed. 
Subsequently the ma'l coach halted at the lady’s residence; footmen were in 
attendance to hand her ladyship from the carriage, which attendance the lady 
was in the aet of receiving, when the Reverend Doctor facetiously remarked, 
“ Why, Madam, we must not part without shaking hands, as ’tis probably the 
last time we may sleep together ;” which the lady, highly amused, assented to 
by a cordial pressure of the hand. ° 








Trish Eloquence.—In my morning rambles, a man sitting on the ground, 
leaning his back against the wall, attracted my attention bya look of squalor 
in his appearance which | rarely before observed, even in Ireland. His clothes 
were ragged to indecency—a very common circumstance, however, with the 
males— and his face was pale and sickly. He did not address me, and I passed 
by ; but having gone a few paces, my heart smote me, and I turned back.—“ If 
you are in want,”’said!I, with some degree of peevishness, ‘‘why do you not 
beg ?”’—“ Sure its begging I am,” was the reply.‘ You do not utter a word.” 
“No! its joking you are with me, sir! Look there,” holding up the tattered 
remnant of what had once been a coat; ‘‘ do you see how the skin in speaking 
through my trousers, and the bones crying out through my skin '—Look at the 
sunken cheeks, and the famine that is staring in my eyes! Man alive! is’nt 
it begging I am with a hundred tongues ?”’—Inglis’s Travels in Ireland. 


—E 


BURNS’ ANNIVERSARY. 


At a meeting of the admirers of the Bard, held at the Blue Bonnet House, 
en Monday evening the 27th ult., Mr. John Morrison presided, assisted by Mr. 
‘Wwe. Stuart, and Mr. John Cochrane as vice presidents. 

The festive board was well supplied with the substantialities of life, and sur- 
rounded by a large number of the admirers of Scotland’s native, and favorite 
Bard. The hilarity was kept up till an early hour, with toasts, songs, jokes, 
speeches, &c., assisted by a full supply uf the mountain dew. 

Muce praise is due to Mrs Miller for the abundance with which the table 
was furnished. After singing Auld Lang Syne, they separated, determined to 
honor the birth day of Robin with a similar display on each return. 


REGULAR TOASTS. 
lst—The Day: Sacred to philanthropy and exalted poetic genius. 
Song by the President : The Blissful Day. 
9d—The Memory of Burns, 
“ Now his radiant course is run, 
For Robin’s course was bright ; 
His soul was like the glorious Sun, 
A matchless, heavenly light.” 
Original song by John Graham, sung by Mr. J. Sinclair. 


THE BARD 0’ SCOTLAND. 


Air—“ Blithe, blithe aroun’ the Nappy.” 
Bless the Bard so dear to Scotland, 
Pride o’ a’ the rustic train ; 
Tears may fa’, but bonnie Scotland 
Ne’er shall see his like again. 


He sleeps! but ne’er shall sleep his lay, 
Exalted as his native hills ; 
Sweet as the music of the spray,’ 
And saft as flows the dimpling rille. 
O Bless the Bard, &e. 
The very soul of sense and worth, 
Of deepest feeling, warm and strong ; 
Of love and joy, of wit and mirth, 
Has fixed her hame in Robin's sang. 
O bless, &c. 
The music of that melting song, 
A soft, a sweet enchantment throws 
O’er every scene of life’s vast throng, 
While every heart with rapture glows. 
O bless, &c. 
Where e’er his martial strain is heard, 
Shall man the name of slavery spurn ; 
And find that song, his rights to guard, 
Strikes like the sword of “‘ Bannockburn.” 
O bless, &c. 
When cools the zealot’s fiery zeal, 
To true devotion’s gentle flame ; 
Then shall its holy light reveal 
The glories of the Poet’s fame. 
O bless, &e, 
O! Wallace, Washington, and Tell ! 
Ye spirits formed for heaven aboon ; 
The note of praise! to you we swell, 
Flows to the Bard o’ Bonnie Doon. 
O bless, &e. 
Still pure and tender as the tear 
That flowed beneath the hawthorn tree ; 
To all, sweet Bard, thy soul held dear, 
Must be the one that’s shed for thee. 
O bless, &c, 
All hail! the minstrel’s natal day, 
The pride o’ Scotia’s rustic train ; 
We aye shall hae his melting lay, 
But ne’er shall see his like again. 


O bless, &e. 
3d—The Land O’Cakos, 
“ Free from luxury’s contagion, weak and vile, 
Still may the patriet and the patriot bard 
In bright succession rise, her ornament and guard.” 
Song—Ye Canty Bards ayont the Tweed, by Wm. Elder. 
4sh—The United States: May the Star Spangled Banner always wave over 
a fred, enlightened, and happy people. 
Song—Be Hallowed Columbia, by John Graham. 
Sth—The Land of the Shamrock : May the heart thrilling tones of her harp, 
be ever awakened by the spirit of patriotism and love that animates her Moore ; 
and may the bards of surroonding nations respond in the pure strains of sym- 
pathy, that inspired the soul of a Campbell. 
Song, Rory O'Moore, by Mr. Staples. 






" Shakspeare always per- 
vade her poetic muse, and the spirit of Hampden and Sydney animate her tena 
with the just pride of pure patriotism. 

Song, Old English Gentleman, by Mr. Staples. 
— and Learning in every land, influenced by the patriotic spirit of 
a Burns. hor 
‘ Song, Bruce’s Address, by Mr. Cumming. 
8th—Education: Scotland furnishes a glorious example of its utility. 
Song, A’ the airts the win’ can blaw, by Mr. Clirehugh. 
9th—The Bonnie Lasses : ‘ 
‘* What signifies the life o’ man, 
An’ ’twere na for the lasses 01” 
Song, Green grow the rashes O, by Mr. J. Sinclair. 


VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 


By the President—The admirers of “‘ Winsome Robin’? who have, are, or 
may meet to celebrate the day that ushered into the world one of Nature’s 
noblest works. 

By Vice President John Cochrane—Great Britain: The Mentor of other na- 
tions, and the successful of her own. 

By Vice President Wm. Stuart—The Farmers’ Fireside: The best school 
for mother wit and moral worth. 

By the Secretary, L. W. Ryckman—The Rising Generation: May they be 
blessed with hearts to conceive, heads to contrive, and hands to execute, what- 
ever is desirable in the pursuit of universal happiness. 

This toast was followed by a humourous, original, poetic effusion, by Mr. 
Ryckman. 

By John Graham—The poetic genius of America: May she always hold a 
proud rivalry with the bold, free, and heavenward flight of her own Eagle. 

By James Linen—May the sprigs of the Thistle, in every clime, always be a 
credit to the parent stem. 

Mr. Linen followed this with a recitation of his own composition—The Emi- 
grant’s Return. 

By James Douglas—The Citizen of the World: Who is willing to abridge 
his own liberty, to allow his neighbeurs to enjoy theirs. 

By John J. Muir—The memory of Wm. Motherwell, the poet. In his death 
Scotland has lost a gifted son, well worthy to have filled the place ef Burns in 
the hearts of her children. 

By Alex. Murray—Allan Cunningham: The bright laurel he has culled from 
the field of Scottish poetry and general literature, show how deservedly he was 
the friend and companion of the immortal Burns. 

By J Staples—Queen Victoria. 

By R. D. Letter—The President of the United States. 

By J. Haldane—George and Andrew Combe: Their physiological and 
phrenological observations and demonstrations, are invaluable to every human 
being. 

By John J. Muir—The Bard of Caledonia—who lashed bigotry without the 
aid of scepticism, and beautifully illustrated humble piety and honest worth, in 
his unrivalled ‘‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 

Dy Daniel Hannah—British poetry and their living masters—Campbell, 
Southey, and Moore. 

By Mr. Clirehugh—Our worthy President John Morrison. 

By Mr. Shea— Washington Irving. 

By J. Johnson—May love of country never be connected with national pre- 
judice. 

. By R. D. Letter—The Thistle, the Rose, and the Shamrock—may they be 
always harmoniously connected with the Stars and Stripes. 

. By Wm. Stuart-—The Poet Lauriat of Scotland in this country—John Gra- 
am. 

By Wm. Houston—The memory of Tell, Bruce, Wallace, and Washing- 
ton. 

By ——-—— The memory of Wm. Motherwell, the author of Jean Morri- 
son and other beautiful specimens of poetic genius ;—posterity will hail his name 
with pride, while thrilling Scotch poetry has an admirer. 

The health of the Vice Presidents were also drank. 

By William L. Young—Union and Liberty—The former may we always 
maintain—the latter know how to appreciate. This toast was followed by an 
original song, composed by Mr. Young. 

By John Graham—The health of Mr. John Wilson—His distinguished vocal 
talents add another wreath to the brow of Scotland. 

B. John Morrison—The kealth of our kind hostess, Mrs. Miller. 
By J. Cumming—Airsbire—the birthplace of Scotland's favorite Bard, and 
the Scene of hia most distinguished effusions. 


— 

*,* The beautiful Plate of Buckingham Palace will soon appear, and we 
wish to repeat, that that plate, as well as the p!ate of the Queen, will be pre- 
ented to each new subscriber to the present volume of the Albion. 


DAGUERREOTYPE. 
M&: GOURAUD is now, every Day, (until the 20th of February.) performing his prac- 
tical demonstrations of the process of the Daguerreotype. Yor the purpose of de- 
livering these pRacTicaL lectures, Mr. Gouraud has arranged, in the most convenient 
manner, the large room where he has held his exhibition, viz: the new ‘granite building 
corner of Chamber streetand Broadway. The views of the City-Hall and of the Amer- 
ican Institute are those which serve to illustrate the process. Two lectures are deli- 
vered every day; the first commenciug prectsELy {at half past eleven, and the second 
at precisely twoo’clock. The doors are open half an hour inadwance. Each lecture 
occupies about one hour, ard is sufficiemt to be initiated in all the peculiarities of this 
beautiful and most waluable art. The lecture at twe o’clock on Tuesday and Friday, 
are delivered in the French Language, and that of the same hour on Thursday, in the 
Spanish language ; in order that the process may be fully explained to citizens?of both 
nations who would prefer to receive the instructions in their own language. For the 
comfort’ of all, and particularly that of the ladies, Mr. Gouraud will neverissue more 
tickets for each lecture, than the lecture room can conveniently hold. 

The tickets are printed for each particular lecture, indicating the day and the 
hour, and are available only fer the lecture and time specified upon the face of them. 
In this way all will be able to choose their time, and be sure of a placein advance Mr. 
Gouraud gives notice that, whatever may be the state of the weather (excepting fog,) 
the lecture will never be omitted ; for, contrary to the popular, but erroneous impres- 
a snow, rain, or frost, the result willbe always as successfui asin the finest 
sunshine. 

The tickets can be had at Dr. J. R. Chilton’s No. 203 Broadway ; Mr. Marshal! C. Slo- 
cum’s, Drug and Chemical Store, No. 273 Broadway, corner of Chambers-street, or at the 
door of the lecture room. Price—one dollar. 

IC? The Daguerreotype exhibition is new open in another room of the same building, 
and will be continued for some time, the proceeds for the charitable institutions of this 
city. Forthe purpose of rendering the receipts as great as possible fer the above oeb- 
ject, Mr. @ovraud has reduced the price of admission to 25 cents. (few 8-1t) 






— 





February 8, 


J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed, but con- 

tinues at No. 22 Wall street, and 13@ Broadway, at which office he has been esta- 
blished for the last 15years. Uncurrent money taken at the lowest market rates, and if 
sent —_ eons proceeds Can be drawn for at sight, or remittances be returned accord- 
ing to instructions. 

COLLECTIONS, Notes, and Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the 
Canadas, and Europe. . 

Drafts at sight, for £5, and upwards, payable on any part of io Ireland, Wales 
er Scotland, can always be obtained, as also Bills on Paris and Hamburg. Persons at 
a distance wishing to send to Europe, have only to remit the ameunt to S. J. Sylvester, 
with instructions to ensure prompt attention. 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE, Bank of England Notes and all descriptions of Foreign Gold 
bought at the highest price. 

STOCKS, CORPORATION BONDS and other securities bane and sold. 
munications must be addressed . J. 8Y 

(dec. 2i-tf.) 
_ 











All com- 
LVESTER. 
No. 130 Broadway, & 22 Wall street. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 
Oo” Catherine Palmer wife of Joseph Fox, who left Germany with her two children 
about April, 1836. Any information of her wouldbe gladly received by her brothes, 
Lawrence Palmer, by letter, addressed to him to the care of Mr, Edwards, Elizabeth 


town, Essex Co., N.Y. German editors will confer a favor by noticing the above. 
{jan. 25 3t*) 











MR, AUDUBON’S NEW WORK. 
Tes BIRDS OF AMERICA, from drawings made in the United States and their Ter- 
ritories, by JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, F. R. S. 

PROSPBCTUS.—To those who have not seen any portion of Mr. Aubudon’s collec- 
tion of Original Drawings, it may be proper to state, that their superiority cotiSists in 
the accuracv as to proportion and outline, and the variety and truth of the attitudes and 
positions of the figures, resulting from peculiar means discovered and employed by him, 
and his attentive examination of the objects portrayed, during a long series of years 
Mr. Aubudon has not contented himself with single profile views, but in many instances 
has grouped his figures, so as to represent the originals at their natural avecations, and 
has placed them on branches of trees decorated with foliage, blossoms and fruits, or 
amidst plants of numerous species—some are seen pursuing their prey through the air 
searching for food amongst the leaves and herbage, sitting on their nests, or feeding their 
young ; whilst others, of adifferent nature, swim, wade, or glide in or over their allot- 
tedelement. The insects, reptiles, and fishes that form the food of some of the birds, 
have row andthen been introduced in the drawings. In nearly every instance where a 
difference of plumage exists between the sexes, both male and female have been repre- 
sented, and the extraordinary changes which some species undergo in their progress from 
youth to maturity, have been depicted. 

The Plants are all copied from nature, and as many are remarkable for their beauty, 
their usefulness, or their rarity, the Botanist cannot fail to look upon them with delight. 

The particulars of the plan of the work may be reduced to the following heads : 

1. The size of the work is royal octavo, the paper being of the finest quality. 

2. The Plates representing the Birds are correctly reduced frm the original drawings 
and are coloured inthe most careful manner. 

3. The work will appear in numbers, on the first and fifteenth of every month. 

4. Each number will consist of Five Plates, accompanied with full descriptions of 
the habits and locaiities of the birds, their anatomy and digestive organs, (with occasion- 
ally wood cuts representing the latter,) and will be furnished to subscribers for one dol- 
lar, payable on delivery. 

5. The werk will be published in accordance with a scientific arrangement of the gene 
ra and species, and will complete the Ornithology of our country, it is believedin the 
most perfect manner 

Persons desirous of subscribing to the above work are respectfully requested to apply 
to J.J. Audubon, 86 White street, W. A. Colman, Broadway, New York, J. B. Cheva- 
lier, 72 Dock street, Philadelphia, orto any of the following agents, 

C. €. Little & co., Boston ; Ives & Jowett, Salem Mass.; Francis L. Alden, New Bed- 
ford ; John P. Beile, Charleston, S.C. {jan 25tt.j 


M*. CHARLES HORN, jun,, begs to inform her friends and the public that she a 
removed from Brooklyn to No.9 Beach street, Hudson Square, where she w 
eontinne giving lessons in Singing and Piano Forte. (Dec 6-f.[ 


TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY 
New York and Liverpool. 

The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse power 
R. J. Fayrer, R. N. Commander, is appointed to sail as follows:— 
From New York. Prom Live 1s 

14th December, 1839, 16th November 1839. 
20th February, 1840. 20th January, 1840. 
Thereafter onthe 20th of each alternate month. 

Fare to Liverpool—Thirty-five guineas ($163 33 cts.) in the aft, and" thirty guéineas 
($1401 in the fore saloon, including wines and all stores. Nosecond class passengove 
are taken. Children under 13, and servants, half price. 

100 tons freight will be taken—application first to be made at the office, 

An experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship. 

For passage or freight, applv personally, or by letter, to 

TOHN POLLOCK, Liverpool, or to 
ABRAHAM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, Fulton-street, N. ¥: 

N. B. Thecompany’s new ship the NEW YORK, of 1400tons burthen, will commenge 
plying early in the year 1840—thus affording a departure on the 20th of each month, & 
and from New Yor« and Liverpool. ° 


"STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
se steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hoskens, R: N., cemmander, 1340 tons, 


450 horse powor, is appointed to sail for the year 1840, as follows : 
From Bristol | Frem New York 








20th February | 19th March 
15th April th May 
4th June | Ist July 
25th July 18th August 
12th September 10th October 


7th November &th December 
The sleeping berths in the forward cabin are being placed fore and aft, and the state 
roses ae enlarged. 
For freight er passage, or other information, apply 


rsonally or by letter, to 
(feb 8-tf 1 


LCHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


UPPER CANADA. 


| FY CHANCERY.—Thursday the twenty-first day of November, in the third 

@ year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 

1839, between the 

President, Directors and Company of the Bank of Upper Canada—Plaintiffs, 
James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, and others—Defendants, 

Upon motion thisday made unto this court by Mr. Esten, being of counsel for the 
plaintiffs, and it appearing to the satisfaction of this court, by affidavits, that the 
above named defendants, James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, reside out of 
the jurisdiction of this’court, in the United States of America :—It is ordered that 
the said defendants do cause their appearance to be enered with the Registrar of 
this court, and notice thereof to beserved on John Ford Maddock, of the city of To- 
ronto, Esquire, the agent of the plaintiffs solicitors, within four months from and 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first publication of this order in the newspaper 
as hereinafter directed; and in case of their appearance that they do cause their 
answer or answers to the said plaintiffs’ bill of complaint tobe filed and an office copy 
or office copies thereof to be served on the said agent of the plaintiffs’ solicitors on 
or before the expiration of the said four months ;—and in default thereofthe said bill 
of complaint may be taken as confessed by them: and it is further ordered that 
the said plaintiffs do further cause a copy of this order to be published in a certain 
newspaper published in the United States of America commonly called or known 
by the name of “* The Albion,” and that such publication be continued at least once 
in each week for eight weeks in succession, during the said four months from and 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first insertion insuch newspaper. 
|[Ent’'d, W. H.] WILLIAM HEPBURN, Registrar. 

J. F. MADDOCK, Toronto, Agent for Gamble & Co. [jan 4-8w] 








A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION!!! 


Patronised by the Royel Family and Nobility. 
SHARP’S ROYAL BRITISH GERATES AND LINIMENT. 
T= efficacy of the above preparations having been fully tested by the most eminent 
Medica! practitienersin England, they are now offered with fall confidence to the 
people of the United States as the most valuable and important application that has ever 
been discevered for the cure of all cutaneous and muscular diseases. The cerates are 
prepared in five different combinations expressly adapted to the relief of those diseases 
which have been proved to yield to the influence of its extraordinary powers. Its general 
psoperties are stimulant, absorbent, and counter irritant, combined with powerful heal- 
ing qualities, and although {most effectual in its immediate character, is, in its com- 
position, purely innocent, Sand being an ExTsrnat APPLICATION guarantees 
that in no case can it be injurious. The Cerates and Liniment constitute 
rapid and effectua] remedies jfor Rheumatism, Geut,} Lumbago, Paralysis, Tic 
Douloureux, Cramp, Sore Throats, Glandular Swellings, Chilblains, Chapped Hands 
and Lips, Swelled Face and Gums, Deafness, Biles, Tnmors, Scrofulous Sores 
and Swelings, Scaids, Burns, Uleers and wounds, Whooping “Coughs, Croup, Erysipe- 
las, Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Scald Head, Scurvy, Itch, Musquito Bites, Corns, and 
Bunions, Externa] Inflamatien of alt kinds, and other cases, enumerated in the printed 
directions. Assorted packhgeajare put up for families remote from Medical advice, also 
for ScuHooLs and other large EstaBLisuments. The attention of the SHIPPING INTER- 
BsT, is earnestly solicited to the inetimable benefits derived from the prompt relief these 
preparations afford in the diseases and accidents to which Sza-FaRING men are unavoid- 
ably exposed. SovuTHsRNBRs will also find these medicines of incalculable advantage 
on their plantations — 
The Cerates and Liniment will retain their virtues unaffected by time or climate. 
The Cerates are made up in Boxes of four sizes, 37t, 874, $1,50 and $3,50 each. The 
Liniment in bottles of three ‘sizes, at 87 1-2 $1,50 and $3,50 each to be had at 157 Broap- 


war, New York, J. W. POWELL, Sole Agent. 
(feb. 8-4tf.) 


ENUINE PORT WINE, BOTTLED IN OPORTO.—Solely imported for the use vf 

invalids and connoisseurs,—in consequence of the hitherto almost iusuperable diffi- 

culty of obtaining in this country the finest qualities of Port Wine, in the same genuine 

state as produced from the vines in the district of the Alto Douro, in Portugal, Messrs, 

Osborn, Brothers, of Oporto, will continue to export the above article, incases of one do- 

zen each, bottled in Oporto: and to prevent imposition im any quarter, the cork of every 
bottle willbe marked on the inner part, with the brand of the House, 

“OSBORN, 


” 





TRASH, 

by which means these parties who think 1t worth while to obtain pure and unadulterated 
Pert Wine,—so often necessary in sickness, for the preservation of IWe itself,—may de- 
pend upon purchesing an asticle as pure as itruns from the wine-press, and of the 
very cheicest quality that nature is capable of producing. 

Red Port of the extraordinary vintage of 1834. 

White Malmsey Port ditto vintage 1834. Sold by "aA 

gen 1)-8m*; WYCKOFP & SCRYMSER, 87 Wall st. 


YLVESTER & CO., STOCK AND EXCHANCE BROKERS, AND OFFICE OF 
EXCHANGE, DISCOUNT, AND DEPOSIT, 156 Broadway, New York, have made 
perfect arrangements to draw upon any pait of Great Britain and Ireland, in sums from 
£5 and upwards. 
They Buy and sell uncurrent money of allkinds at the best rates, and attend to Ex- 
change business in its various branches. 
Drafts collected on ail parts of the United States, the Canadas, and Europe, for the 
proceeds of which persons can draw at sight, with the interest due. 
Money in large or smal sums received on deposit and interest allowed. 
Sylvester & Co. respectfully beg to notice that they have no other office but at 156 
Broadway, where they have been established for some years. Letters will: meet 
prompt attention W addressed; SYLVESTER, & CO. 











(Dec. 6-tf.) 156 Broadway, New York: 


] 


UPPER CANADA. 


N CHANCERY.—Thursday the twenty-first day of November, in the third 
year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 
1839, between the 
President, Directorsand Company of the Bank of Upper Canada—Piaintiffs, 
James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, and cthers—Defendants, 

Upon motion this day made unto this court by Mr. Esten, being of counselfor the 
plaintiffs, and it appearing to the satisfactien of this court, by affidavits, that the 
above named defendants, JamesGray Bethune and Martha his wife, reside out 
of the jurisdiction of this court, in the United States of America:—It is ordered that 
the said defendants do cause their appearance to be entered with the Registrar of 
this court and notice thereof to be served on John Ford Maddock, of the city of To- 
ronto, Esquire, the agent of the plaintiffs’ solicitors, within four months from, and 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first publication of this order in the newspa- 
per as hereinafter directed ; and in case of ther ‘appearances that they do cause 
their answer or answers to the said plaintiffs’ bill of complaint to be filed and an 
office copy or office copies thereof to be served on the said agent of the plaintiffs’ 
solicitors at or befere the expiration of the said four months; 
of the said bill of complaint maybe taken as confessed by them: and it is further 
ordered that the said plaintiffs do forthwith cause a copy of this order to be pub- 
lished in a certain newspaper published in the said United States of America 
commonly called or known by the name of *‘ The Albion,” and that such publi- 
cation be continued at least once in each week for eight weeks in succession, du- 
ring the said four months from and inclusive of the day of the date of the first inser- 
tion in such newspaper. 

{Ent’'d, W.H. WILLIAM HEPBURN, Registrar. 

J. F. MADDOCK, Toronto, Agent for Gamble & Co. |jan 4-8wl 


UPPER CANADA. 


N CHANCERY.—Thursday the twenty-first day of November, in the third 
year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 
1839, between 
The President, Directors and Company of the Bark of Upper Canada—Plaintiffe, 
James Gray Bethune, Martha his wife, and others—Defendants, 

Upen motion this day made unte this court by Mr. Esten,, being of counsel for 
the plaintiffs, and it appearing to the satisfaction of this court, by affdavits,that the 
above named defendants, James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, reside out of 
the jurisdiction of this court, in the United States of America:—It is ordered that 
the said defendants do cause their appearance to be entered with the registrar of 
this court, and notice thereof to be served on John Ford Maddock, of the city of 
Toronto, Esquire, the agent ef the plaintiffs solicitors, within four months from and 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first publication of this order in the newsp - 
per as hereinafter directed; and in case of their appearance that they do cause their 
answer or answers to the said plaintiffs’ bill of complaint to be filed and an office 
copy or office copies thereof to be served On the said agent of the plaintiffs’ soli- 
citors ator before the expiration of the said four months ;—and in default thereof the 
said bill of complaint may be taken as confessed by them: and it is further ordered 





that the said plaintiffs do forthwith cause a copy of this order to be published ina 
| certain newspaper published in the said United States of America commonly called 
or known by the name of ‘* The Albion,” and that such publication becontinued at 


least once in each week for eight weeks in succession during the said four mcaths 
frem and inclusive of the day of the date of the first insertion in such newspaper. 


[Ent’d, W.H WILLIAM HEPBURN, Registrar. 





| 
J.T. MADDOCK, Toronto, Agent for Gamble § Co. [ian 4-8w] 


nd in default there- - 


| 
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